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"pon Tome of His M alzS TIES late 


4 nfſwers and BE xpreſſes.. 


this: Alecmalrecactaing: Regall: auithivri | 
4 (en mre 1 mg indeclaringtheoriginall, Ne | 
SF icis granted 20:bec at leaſt metliarely from God: 
= s Who int intending the go wO—_— which wasnot- 
-to bee obtainedw! preſervation ef order, bath 
| EE Re bee ſubjeR to thclawes 

rl of focicty; not,onely for wrath, bur' for Conſcience - 
fake: not :anely whilftrhey enjoy-the benefir of E rs, $ 

wiſc whiPſt they doe loffer under foine accidemrallbuſts, i The realin ; 
of which obligation- may boe this: 'wee cannot reapthe conftant fruits 
of an eſtabliſhed-policy, unlefſe'by. compel: wee ſubmit our ſelvesto- 
fome poſſible inconveniences... * - 

Honceit follows, after apeoplehath by ſolemne contradtdeveſied : 
it ſclie'of 'that- -power. which was-'primarily in them, they cy cannot 
___ what 'pretence ſoever, without manifelt breach of Divine ordi- - 

ance; 'and :violation-of publique faith, reſume that authorjty, which - 
han placed in anotherz to 6k end that being united in one, it 
may thence receive: ,.and bee Enabled to proteRt all, as alſo to - 
|, prevent thoſe: fatall divi Ions Which attend: a or "1 
| equall pawers:-where-altnoſt: every -one upon reall or fancie 
IR nn anſtitution. 
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ſome agreement to 


For hereby 


compa, which. crafty men {out of their ownepriyate intcreljs). per= 
Lechem they might have made more advantagious. - - * 
Itdoth no way popes Regall authority, that God # the Anthony 


les a8.; This the 
ing in theſtepz of 


vs. with 1 knoW not what rude multitudes, living without lays, 
Withont government, till fuch time, as: qut-of the ſenſe of their ſuf 
Tings, Which evidently: proceeded from this want, they were: in- 
forced to fly to ſuch remedies. Howover..this fancy might paſſ for 
currant among ſuch heathen Polititians as were ignorant of the origi- 
null ofthe World, and dreamed that the firſt mea were bred as inſets; | 
out of the mud of the carth : whenge that frequent mention in their 
wrdegs of &urbxoJoyes, and Aborigencsz yet Wee, who are fatisficd 
with the hiſtory. of the creation, cannot ging, ut Anarchy was 
before.a regulated Government, and that God who had digeſted one 
Chaos into order, ſhouldlcave the moſt noble creatures ina worſe con- 
fuſion; unlefle wee will deny to Adam, either that pomeer provis 
dence, which is naturall and ordinary in a father over his children; and 
granted by this Obſeryery pag.. 18. to bee more then the King can 
challenge oyer his people. Wee find in this infancy ofthe 'Warld,upon 
the mu plying of mankind, Colonies were.ſene! out;and aCiry was 
huiltby C9», Thoſe long-lived Patriarchs bad chis advantage, by boy 


EF a 


03) 
petting a tametonspoſterity, they might people a Nation out of their 
'owne loynes, and be faluted P arres patrie without a metaphor;the ſawe 
being their ſubjeAs and their children, In relationto'this, it was pro- 
perly aid by the Ancicrits, a Kingdome was but a larger family; Ariſorlc 
tele us, aReggil power belonged tothe P arerfamilzas, and accordingly 
Homer, AuGap tyoy 8ixar dya;too” yutriporo, | S4Y 
So that it was then no merg poſſible in right for ſuch a people to 
chooſe their Rulers, then to chooſe their Fathers. Thus Regall pow- 
er ſprang firſt from Paternall, and Trog*% made a truer obſcryation 
then this Authour, when hee ſaid, Principio rerum (as well as gentinums, 
wationnmque ) Imperium "pencs Reges erat, And therefore may chal- 
lenge more from God, and nature, then ether fortnes of Government; 
and certainely it hath reccived larger clogies from God inScaipturc, 
then any other'can pretend to. To ſay nothing of the Kings of 7/7 ac/, 
whoarc confeſt by the adverſary to bee of Divine inſtitution; very 
Heathen Monarchs are acknowledged by God himfcife to bee no 
lefſe. Where hee cals Nebwchadnexzar his ſervant, Jer. 43. 10, and 


Cyrm his annointed; E/, 45. 1, Notwithſtanding this, to the nd 


I may give che cleareſt datisfaRtion, I hayeth ne fit notto take ad» 


' vantage from the Excellency of Monarchy, w in repard to its 


antiquity (as being not'much younger then man Himſfelte ) or the 
ſeverall commodities thereof, For the guth js, it were no excuſe 
for ſach cndcayours of innovation, wers'it the moſt imperfect goverpe 
 Tflull therefore take into conſideration this Authours grounds in the 
mcthod they lyc, upon Which hee would oyerthrow ſo ancientand well 
founded a Monarchy, © 

His firſt exception is; The King attributeth the orginal of bis Royat- 
25 10 God and the Law, making no mention of the grant, conſent, or traſt 


of wan therein. A. groundlefle cavill; when God is firft named, under 


whatnotion can hee apprehend, Law, but as an agrecmentofthe peo< 
ple, deriving their power, and committting theKwgdome to his truſt? 
within few lines hee confutes himſclfe; telling us, That Law which the 
King mentioneth, is not $0 bee underſtood, to bee any. ſpeciall ordinance 
ſent from Heaven by the-miniſtery of Angels, or Prophets; (as amongſÞ 
the ewes it ſometimes was) It can bee nothing elſe among ft Chriſtians 
butthe pattions and agreements of ſuch and fuch politique corporations } 
if ſo,hee might have ſpared this obſervation. $0 

That Dominion which ts uſurped, and not inſt, yet whiÞ fi it remaines 
Dominion, and till it bee legally againe deveſſcd, refers to God, as 19it's 
eAathour,and Dononr,a much as that which i hereditary, | Viurpation 
and unjuſt Dominion can give right to the Poſſeſſour; heethatlooſes a 


Kingdome by force may recover it by theſamotitle, So 4tbeliainthe <- 


ſeventh yeare of ther reignc yas Nlaine by the command of Jeboide, | 


(4) 

and Taft, annointed King, and reſtored to his right; Hee muſt apaine 
anſwer himſclfe, pag. 3, hee tcls us, Neither can the right of conqueſt bee 
pleaded to arquit Princes, ec, for meere force cannot alter the courſe 

of nat re, or fruſtrate the tenonr of law; and if 1t could, there were mire 

reiſon why the people. mig! t juſtifie. ferce to regain due liberty, then the 

Prince might to ſubvert the ſame: Aud'tis a ſpamefull ſtupidity in any 

avay to thinks that our Anceſtours did not fight more nobly f. x "bois free 
eaſtomes.and lawes, of which the (ovqueronr and his Succeſſours had in 

part diſinb:rited them by violence andper;ury, then they which put them to 

ſuch couflifts. Is 1t not a. cleare contradiction to ſay, that God «the 

Authonr and Donour of Dominion uſurped, ana not juſt,as will 4s of that 
which.#, bereditar;? Certainely God being Lord proprictary of all, 

his donation: transfers. a full righe to him on whom hee beſtowes it. 

This deed of guift being knowne, it is not lawfull to. endeavour arc- 

covery., This was thecaſe of Reboboam, who after the. defection of 

tenne tribes, raiſed an army out of J«dah, and the tribe of Bevjamin, 

in hopes to .reducethem to obedience. Buthe was warned by S hemg ab 

& Ks. 12,” the man of God, not to fight againſt his brethren, (not becauſe it was 
unlawfull in it ſelfe, or. the ſucceſſe improbable, but for that this was 

from the Lord, - As this was not (ſctting aſide that extraordinar 

conſideration ). uglawfull; So neither was it, as hee is pleaſed toterme 

Its. A: ridiculous aftempt, to endeavanr to reduce tenne tribes by the 

Ver/, 215 frengthof two, For bee had raiſed anarmy confilung of one hundred 
and | Xef57 hb thoufand choſen men, which were warricrs. And.it 
may. probably.bee colleed from tlic Muſter-roll,, which Jozb brought 

1m.t0 David, where the men of 7#44h were 5 000co, that thoſe two: 
tribes were able to furniſh -an army ſtrong enough to bid all 1/rael 

battell; Beſides as hee had loſt chem oncly by harſh language, fo hee 

might hope to regaine them, by. fairc promiſes. It may bee not un» 
worthy. our. obſcryation, what-good- conſequences did attend the dee 
feQionoftheſeteanctribes, Did they not preſently fall away from the 
'traeGof, as well astheir;King, and were they not ſhortly alterled into 

Captivity ?: Þ Et Gas 

- This wee muſt oblerve, though force bee not law, yet if after con= 
aualt a,people religne their 'right. in part, or in whole, by aſubſcquent. 

a of-conſent, they -are-obliged to ſtand to thoſe conditions, which 
they made perchance. out of a-probable fcaxce of harder uſage. For 

the law of God generally, and the. Civill law in this caſe makes the 
atbinding. That covenants ſhould not bee violated, will appeare by 

530835 the.revenge God-tooke in behalfe of- the G:beomres, The. Children 
L þ * + "of I/rae{{uffercd three yeares famine, and after this, ſeven of Sanls- 
®. quod me Sonnes'Were hanged to make awatonement for.this breach of promiſe. 
* 09, Notwichltanding the G55:0vires had over-rcached the. Children of- 
| {raed by..alty;ys; they haying ſwore, Wee bound 49-performs. 
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Kheir Okth urits the Lori, Dols exceptis cold not take-off this: obli- 
gation. That they were deceived , gave no right to them to imitate 
what they condemned, and to 'deccive againe. Thus wee fee what 
ſþcciall care God takes to preſerve the faith of Contraats, He will 
returne aboundantly, what any mans honeſty coſts him'; and therefore 
it is great reaſon, be that ſweareth to his Neighbour, ſhould not dif 
 -appointhim, thongh it be to his owne hinderance,” - : | 

After ſome generall truths, he comes to this iſſue, The fouvtaine 
and efficient cauſe of power # the people, and from hence the inference 
# juſt, the King though he bee ſingulis major, yet hee & univetrſis 
minor. ] This inference is moſt weake : the quite contrary may ty 
-be concluded. The peoplebeing the efficient cauſe of power (whic 
can be no other way but by deriving their divided power, anduniting 
it in him ) ſince chey cannot retaine what they have parted with, 
-nor have, what they gave away, it followes he: which hath all their 
power, { I may adde his owne particular beſides ) muſt needs be grea- 
ter and more powerfull then they. The'truth is, he is now the oncly 
fountaineof all power and Tultice, Eh Oey” ons Or 

But he ofters us a proofe ; for if the people bee the true efficient" tanſe 
of power, & ut a rule in nature, Quicquid efficit tale, eft magic tale. L 
_— that men upon ſuch palpable ny ſhonld cndeayour t 
caſt of Monarchy ! Hee will beunwilling to follow the conſequence 
of it, Hee hath an eſtate, which no queſtion he would willingly im- 

ove, let him beſtow it upon me, hee will make me rich}, and hime 
Fife richer, For, Quicquid efficit tale, eft magis tale. I bcleeve rather 
then part with his meanes , hee will finde an anſwer to his owne ar- 
gument. By the ſame-reaſon; one that entreth into his fervice, be= 
cauſe he hath made him his maſter, ſhall conclude himfelfe the bet- 
ter man, and challenge power over him, For, 2xicyaid efficit rale, eff 
waris tale, But becauſe to prove his reaſoning abſurd, 1s not fully to 
aniwer, I will ſhew the ground of this fallacy. The axiome is true, 
ante effeftum produftum, not alwaics after. So a ſparke firing a Citic, 
was Qnce , more fire then the houſes, not ſo, after the whole toywne 
is become one flame : or clic this, itis truc in thoſe agents, in whom 
the' quality by which they operate is inherent, and from whom ic 
cannot be ſeparated : not true in thoſe who by way of donation de- 
veſt themſelves of power or wealth. Becauſca thing cannot retaine a 
fulneſle, after it hath empticd it ſelfe, ” 

If the King bee wniverſss minor, then the people have placed a King 
not over, but under them ; and they doe ill to. Petition when they 
might command, they may require it from the Prince their Subje&. 

' Hence'it dppeares , that at the founding of eAxuthorities , when the 
conſent of Societies convaies rule into ſuch avd ſuch hands, is may or- 


eendiclens, and prefixe what bonnds it pleaſes.” This is mot 


* 


A 
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| (63) 
true ;, andtherefors I- ſhall cafily grant ,''the name King: t6: fignifie 4 
pcrion inveſted with different power,according to the varictic of laws 


in {cverall Nations. His Majeſtie doth moſt freely acknowledge, and 


will conſtantly mainetaine what ever rights the Law doth giveius z yet 
Heis not bound to betray.his owne, The truth is, we ſhould be::cqually 
miſerable - under -cither extreame ,. if the Kings, Prerogative:ſhould 


Fwallow up the Subje&s Right, or the Subje&s Right the Kings :jult | 


Prerogative- | | D401 

 Nodiſſolution.'oxght to bee of Rule conveyed. by the conſent of Societies 
mo ſuch and. ſuch hands, but by the ſams Power by which it bad it's 
conſtitution. ] This I grant, being rightly vadcrſtood ;. but: becanſe. the 
ſenſe may bee eaſily. miſtaken , 1 ſhall cnlarge my. ſUfe, upon 1t;.-It: is 
moſt agrecable to. reaſon,. that the ſame power: ſhould by equall right, 
abrogate, as it didat firſt- conſtitute, For jt is not. poſſible any body 
ſhould lay,a neceflaty, obligation upon it ſelfe to- doe thus, whicn 1t 


had liberty todocotherwiſe, except in relation to ſome other perſon; 


to whom.I may: part with that right I-had , without poſsibility of 
recalling it, And this either by a&uall donation; ſo when .I have: given 


away.my money, I'cannot challenge. it as dug on my. repentance.; or 


by promuſe, which is ancarneſt of my -performance. :In. theſs:caſes\T 
eannot.ufe my liberty, .bccauſe it would: be to the iniurie: of an: other, 
according to thatrule: grounded on great equity; Nemo: poteſ® mutare 
eonfilium ſunmin altetins injuriam. oo oo ok 1 01 
© In a popular State there is but one ſimple power, and thereforethe 
people upon conſcnc may eſtabliſh an Ariltocracie, or Monarchy,whict 
they plcaſc, But in thoother two, where the Authotity is placed! the 
kandsofa few, or of one, there: are two putics in the contrafty;and 
thereforc cyen the whole people have not any;power of didolving this 
Govcrament; unlefſe this one, or:thoſe few, will voluntarily rcfigne up 
their power into thoſc hands from which they. reccived it ;* and'that 
Juch reſignation be not to the iniury;; of a third party. |: 
©: :72 ware flrange if the people in ſubjetling it ſelfe to.cammand, ſreuld 
wwe at any thing but its owne good in the firſt; and_iaſt place. } No 
queſtion, .rule and favicon a divided, paternall pawers-finding it 
.neceflary to yEeld.to.one Regall, and. inſtcad of many, 'to ſabmit-ro 
one common father.) . did ſpring from reaſon. direging man kind to 
Its greatelt convenicnce. .Thercfore the prople,ayming chicfely attheir 
owne good, yet perceiving this was:not'to bee attained, except they 
Had a.common proteQor to adminiſter. Tuſtice equally among them, 
they found it neceſſary in a.higher degree to provide;for his good, in 
recompenſc of. their ſeeurity., and-out_of their patticular cſiates., 
to grant' to- him honourable. demeancs., -to.. whoſe \: care and 
Juſtice, they awed the peaccable_. poſicfion of all. So.the good of 
Sitter 18 patzally inyolyed ,.. and_that the pcople- way bs happy 


' 
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(7) 
they muſt firſt provide for the happinefle of their Ruler, 

What followes, I ſhall thinke unworthy any anſwer, He breaks out 
into a molt ſcandalous, and falſe inveRive againſt the late govern- 
ment. That tne ſubjeR groancd under ſome grievances, cannot be de- 
nied; and we owe to the goodneſke of his Majeſty, that we are free,even 
from the feare of them for the ſuture, 1 (peak ſincerely, what I thinke, 
though the wit of malice ſhould ſet before us the. moſt exact table of 
all our ſufterings, ( ler itnot impoſe upon us what wee never felt) and 
compare us to any otner nation ofthe Chriftian world, we in our work 
times were leaft unhappy.Becauſe we haye noreaſon to be in lovewith 
any evills, I (hall not endeavour to excuſe them by compariſon with 
our preſent miſcries: Though neither be defirable,yert weare toolenfible, 
which we have jufteſt reaſon to complaine of. 

I hope under this word| proteR | the King intends not onely to (hield 
1 from all kind of ev:ll, but to promote us alſo to all kind of Political 
happineſſe, according to his utmieſt devoyre. \ 1 neycr before did appre- 
hend in the word, Pretett, this large notion; we may expeRt all happi- 
nefle from His goodnefle, we cannot challenge it from His duty. How 
. {hould we conceive, that the Prince is obliged by oath to take care for 
his people in ſuch a degree, as the moſt affe&tionate mother never yet 
tooke for her deareſt children. It it were ſo, then all his Majeſties Roy- 
all anceftors, who did not provide for their people in ſuch an high de- 
gree of happinefle, as he by the advice of this preſent Parliament hath 
done, were perjured, as having all taken the oath to ProtetF. Every 
particular ſubject hath a juſt ticle , and may challenge an intereſt in 
whatſoever is meantby the word,PreteCtion : Is the King therefore 
bound to promote every particular perſon to all kinds of pohticall hap- 
pinefſe? to advance all to honours, offices, power, command ? 

Though all ſingle perſons ought to looke mpon the late Bulls paſſed 
by the King as matters of Grace, with all thank fulneſſe and humility; 
yet the King bimſclfe, looking upon the whole ftate, ought to acknow- 
ledge, that ke cannot merit of it, &'c, all hath proceeded but from bis 
weere duty.) It was believed heretofore, the greateſt happinefle of a 
Prince, that hee was able, and his oreareſt vlory, to be willing to ob- 
lige his people. Bur now hee is made not capable of doing any 
courteſie, When hee hath done all that he can, he hath diſcharged the 
duty of a truſty ſervant. I am confident never any age was guilty of 
theiike wreverencezand CilreſpeRt to Princes, as is ſhewne in this book, 
Jf all ſingle perſons ought to looke-upon the late bills paſſed by the 
King, as matters of Grace, then they truely are fo; for no obligation 
can lye upon a man, to believe things otherwiſe .then they are, This 
ground deftroyes the power of beneficence in a Prince, and the duty * 
of gratitude Subjects, Wee ſhould think it very bard, if wee, who 

; | E are . 


(8) 

are but ſubje@s ſhould be dealt with by the ſame rule. All owe a 

duty to their King, to their Courtry ; yet upon extraordinary ſervices 

we beleeve, wee deſerye well of both, The example of the Houle of _ 
Commons will better inſtru& lym, who have feverall times prefented © *? 
their thankes, and humble acknowledgment of his Majeſties gracious 
favours ; and have likewiſe received thankes from moſt Counties in 
the Kingdome, for procuring thoſe bills ſo beneficiall to the ſubjeR - 
and yer ſurely the truſt repoked in them, by thoſe that choſe them, 
and he end for which they mct, did no leſſe oblige them in point 
of duty to doe whatſocver might conduce to the generall good of 
the Kingdome, | 

The King ought nxt to account that a profit, or ffrength to him,which 
ze a loſſe and waſt ing to the people, nor ought he to thinke that periſh to 
þ; », which is gainedto the people.] By the fame argument the people 
my ſhare all thar he hath, and he is bound to beleeve, hee hath [oft no= 
thing, If King and people have ſeycrall rights, what law is there, which | 
binds: the King [#0 jwre cedere,and enables the people ro preſerve their ; 
rights, nay to challenge his? And if they have not; but the intereſts of 
King and people be either alrogethier one and the ſame, of (o infepara. | 
bly united, as rney cannot be ſevered, then it equally Gomes the peo- 
ple oughr-not to account that a profit or ſtrength to them, which is a 
lofle and waſting tothe King, nos ought they to thinke that periſht to 
them, which is gained to hinr. | 

Regal dignity was ereited to preſerve the Commuonalty. | it was. | 
ſo For out of the ſence of thoſe miſcries, which the want of due | 
adminiſtration of juſtice produced, routs became ſocieties, and placed 
an head over them, to whom rhey paid the tribute of reverence, for the 
benefit of Protection. 

But that which in the end « farre more honourable, aud valuable | 
in nature, and policy. then that which is the meancs,) The concluſi- 
on implyed is, therefore tne Commons more honourable then the So- 
veraigne, I will frame ſome other arguments upon the fame prin. 
ciple, and fee how he approves them. Angels are miniftring ſpirits 
for the good of men, but the end more honourable, and valuable then 
the meanes, therefore men more honourable than Angels. Once 
More in a cloſer paralle} ; Chrift is made the head of the Church for 
the ſalvation of man, but that which 1s the end,ts far more honour a. 
ble and valuable, &c. thanthat which us the meanes; therefore man far 

more honourable and valuable than Chriſt, If any ſhould think theſe 
 Inflayces doe mot fully conclude , becauſe the higheft end of Angels 
mi-1iſtration, and the obedience of Chriſt, is the glory of God; he muſt 
confider, Gods glory-is the ſupreme end of goyetnment alſo. And 


therefore 
| — 
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therefore this being common to both , cafinot difference the cafe. 


Though we grant, the good of the people is more valuable, hecan- 


not lence infer a greater worthineſſe , or more power to be in them : 
though the ſafery of Patients is moſt to bee regarded , yet the Phyfiti- 
an is much berter qualified to effeRt that end. Marriage was ordained 
for the lawfull procreation of children , that is honourable among all 
men, we doc not read, this is ſo. The rule doth hold in ſuch meanes, 
as are oncly yaluable by that relation they beare unto their ends, and 
hayeno proper gocodnefle of their owne. But a King is not (o to his 
py ; If we looke back unto his firſt extration , when he was ta- 
en from among the people to bee fet over them , wee muſt needes be- 
hold him cyen then as a man of ſome worth , honour and eminence 
which the ſuperaddition of Royalty did not deſtroy , but encreafe. 
To be a meanes of his peoples prelervation, is very conſiſtent with the 
height of honour. Thecaſc is not unlike inthe nobleſt profeſſors , the 
_ Divine, the Lawyer, the Phyfitian , compared to their ſeverall char- 
ges ; they the meanes, theſe the ends ; ſhall wee from thence conclude 
che poor client a better man, than his learncd counſel, or the fample pa- 
tient than his Doctor, 

Thu direfts us tothe tranſcendent achme of all pol-riques, te the 
Paranmonnt law that (hall give law to all humane laws whatſoever, and 
that is Salus populi. |] How many Nations bath this abuſed princi- 
ple brought to ruine and confuſion ! Tr is unqueſtionahſe, in the con= 
ſitution of all Governements , this 1s the prime end , as being moſt 
agreeable with the joynt incereſt beth of Rulers and people. Ir is 
as much without doubt, that after Eftates eftabliſhed , Se gOVEre 
nours proportion all their Lawes to this end ; For who that is wiſc 
will not provide for their fafety , as well as hee can , in whoſede- 
iruction his owre*is involyed ? Notwithſtanding this, the multi- 
tude ( not comprehending the reaſon which made all pzeple com- 
mit themſelves , their lives , and fortunes to the truft of their Rulers, 
who were Wiſer, and therefore could better fore-ſee dangers, and 
had che greateſt ſhare in the preſent ſtate, and therefore would more 
carefully endeavour to prevent them ) readily hearken to craf- 
ty Men, who iceme to pitry their ſufferings, and tellchem they are 
not ſo well governed as they might be, Thus Abſalon ſtole away 
the hearts of his Fathers Subjets. O that 1 were wade Judge 
in the Land , that every man which hath any ſuite or cauſe, might 
cone. unto mee, and I would doe him Juftice. There is little good 
to bee expected from thoſe, who will doe wrong, that they may have 
opportunity to doe right, Such men have great .adyantage oa 
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cate underſtandings, becauſe rhere is no tate where it might. 
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not be wiſhed that ſome things were amended , and they prefle upog 
them preſet inconveniences, and frame ſome new forme, wherein they 
promiſe them,they (hall be free from all, 8 therfore defire their affiltance 
m bringing this happy change about. The people full of great hopes 
cry up theſe men as the onely fir inflruments of ſtate, who pretend only 
to take care for the publique ; and though they have nothing,yer would 
be thought,not to delire any thing, Haymg thus gained the afteRtions of 
the people, their next worke is to pick a quatrell with great Officers 
( they conceave becauſe they accuſe fo zealouſly, it will be preſumed 
they are innocent themlſelyes ) that by diſplacing them , they may 
make roome for themſelyes. If ſuch men will not eafily out of thexr 
| preferments, the people are acquainted, theſe are the only rubs, which 
Rand betwixt them and an happy governement ; theſe are the cloſe 
enemies to the Stats ( and ſo much the more dangerous, becauſe 
they carry their malignant deſignes ſo ſecretly , they cannot finde 
proofes againſt them : ) Salzs populi is now concerned , the whole 
 Kinedome is in danger ; no way to ape this imminent perill , bur 
by tearing theſe men from the Prince , if in a Monarchy, or putting 
them out of the Senate, if in an Ariftocracy. Amongft theſe diſtrai- 
ons, and unſettlement of Governement, what coutle is to bee taken > 
The beft way 1 know , (but tis difficult ) is to make the people 
. wile, and make ir appeare, there is no reall danger, except from their 
tumultueus endeavours to avoid thoſe which are imaginary. Let 
them rely upon their governours, who haye moſt to loſe : (eſpecially if 
they haye given chem great and late ſignes of their affeAion to, & care 
of them) thus is the moſt probable way of ſafety ; but if they ſhould 
milcary ( which they can have no r&ſon to luſpeR) they will periſh 
with a great deale of diſcretion, 

Ir ſcemes wnnaturall to mee, that any nation ſhould be bound ts con. 
tribute its ewne inherent puiſſance, weerly to abet'tyramiy , aud [tupport 
ſlavery. | The inconveniences of Tyranny conclude nothing againſt 
juſt Monarchs ; Wee are acquainted onely with thoſe happy names of - 
King and Subject. Its fotarre from being unnaturali,that any nation 
ſhould be bound ( by which I ſuppoſe hee meaneth conſent, from 

which an obligetion naturally followes , for itis, as with him in the 
Commady , voluntate Coalt 125 ſum 2224 ) to contribute it's power to 
that end, thatfome have made1t their choiſe, others their refuge, 
Seneca te\ls us, {peaking of the ſtate of Rowe in Inline and Auguſt ws 
his time, Salva eſſe Roma non peterat, niſi beneficio ſervitutts. How is 
ir againſt nature for the Turkes to be obedient to the grand Seigniour, 
or the French Pelant to his Prince ? There may be reaſonable mo. 
tives why a people ſhould conſent ro Ravery ; as if indanger of a 
potent enemy , they could hire none on gentler conditions to under. 


yake tacir delence ; or if reduced to'exyrame want , they had nor 
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wherewith to ſaftainethemelycs, they may very probably , like E oy 


| Pafle away their birth-right, liberty. Wee finde an example of cach 


calc in holy Scripture, . The Egyptians parted with all their money, 
and Cartell, a paſt away the right to their lands, and became ſer 
yants to Pharaeh, upon this condition, that Toſeph would atford them 
bread. And the Grbedxites bought their lives of the children of [/rae/ 
ri the price of thelr liberty , and thought they had a cheape pur- 
CNAlCs | | 
Fuom the word tr#ff uſed by his Majeflic , be gathers, the King 
doth admit his imtereſf inthe Crews 1 part conditionate. | No ground 
for this colleion : for there may be a truft, and thar is ſ@ much the 
grenter, if tree from condition. But the thing is true de fatto in ſome 
ſence, and his Majeſty hath alwaies acknowledged , Hee is bound to 
maintaine the rights and liberty of the SubjeRt : Yet weemuftinot io 
underſtand it, as'if the right to His Kingdome were fo conditio- 
nate, that it were capable of forfeiture upon a not exact performance 
of covenant. | | 

As forthe word clegerit, whether it be future or paſt , it thills not 
mach. | If he take notice of the concluſion deduced thence , hee may 
finde as much difference betweene the Tenſes , as betweene Demoera- 
cy and Monarchy, But the Conſuerudines, which eanpor referge ta 
the future , undeniable evinces, it was meant of the time paſt , _ 
the Oath in Engliſh is free from all ambiguity , rendring conſuerud:- 
nes quas valgus elegerit, by rightfull caftomes whichthe common- 
alty of this your Kingdome have. 1rmay adde the different manner of 
the Kings anſwer, as1t is ſet down in their Remonſtrance ; Where to 
other queſtions which reſp et thefurure, the King anſwers in the future 
in this as referring to what is paſt, He anſwers per verba de preſents, 
Conceas I Permitta. 

The King s bound to conſent to new lawes if they be neceſſary, 4s 
well 2s defend ihe old, | His Majeſtic never thought otherwiſe, bur 
He is not bound to an imgjicice faith , #6 belieye all neccflary which 


1s pretended to be (0. 


The wordelegerit, if it be in the preterperfett-tenſe, yet ſhewes, that 
the peoples eleftion had beeme the ground of ancient lawes and cuſtomes: 
and the peoples eleftion in Parliament (hould not -be now of as * 
great moment as ever , 1 cannor diſcover. | The election there ſpoken 
of 6s the elcRion of the diffuſive.not of any repreſentative body , that 
with the tacite conſent of the Prince, and {o of much other authority, 
and for the repreſentative, their ancient right is not denyed nolaw ſhall 
be abrogated, none enacted without their aflenr, Bur there is a mean 
between doing nothing. and all, 
The reſult of all is, Our Kings cannet be ſaid to have (o #ncondit- 


ard 10h a propricty is all the Sabjeits lroes,liberties , aud 
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29 ſſesſiont,or in any thing elſe to the crown appertaining As ſubjell kave 
the King! dignity.) The King pretends not to have any uncondi- 
rionate propricue in the ſubjects lives, liberties, and poſlefſions, hee 
would onely be allow'd it in tus owne : And what hee can meane, by 
ſubjeAs having an unconditionate and high propriety in the Kings 
dignity, (urpaſles my underſtanding, It may ſeeme to ſpeak this Wic- 
ked doArine, that lubjefts may diſpoſe of the Soveraignty as they |} 
eaſe, for this right an ablolute roprny GIVES. 
If the King had ſuch bigh right as ſubjeits, 6t were not lawfull or 
naturall for him to expoſe his life and fortune for his Conmry.) How 
is it lawfull for ſabjeCts then to doe ſo? The people have as great, nay 
greater obligation of expoſing their lives for the King. This appeares by 
the Proteftation, as alſo by the ancicnt oath of tealty at the Coronati- 
on,le devftre voſtre Liege de vie, (7 ae brens, &'e. Sir Hen, Spelman 
- e1yes us 2 forme of ſacramemuw ligiantie ill in ule. T# I, 5, jurabrs 
qnod ab iſta die 1n autea, ers fidelts & legalis ( leanx ) domino noſtre 
Regi, & ſuts beredibus : & fidelitatem & py ore ( Leanltie/ ve 
riabis de vita I ds wmenwbro, Of de terreno honore, & quod tw corums 
malum aut damnum nec noveris,neb andiveris qued now defendes (:, e, 
prohibebis ) pro poſſe tuo, ita Dons te adjuvet. | 
I cannot imagine any poſſible coleur for ſuch at inference ; I would 
looner make a rope of ſand hang together, May not a tyrant expoſe his 
life in defence of his ſlave, without breach of any law? He doth bur de- 
fend his owne goods, forthe _—_ calls his ſlave his money, His | 
owne inſtance confutes him , bonne paſtor porit vitan pro oviÞus | 
ſets ; for it is evident, this good paſtor was our Saviour, abſoluce 
Lord of his flock. 

Parliaments have the ſame efficient cauſe as Monarchics, if wot 
higher.) what, higher then the law of God and of the whole land ? 
Jes, for tntrmh the whole K ingdome is not (o properly the author as the 
efſence is ſelfe of Parl1aments,| juſt as a Proctour is the eflence of 
him for whom he appaares, or an Ambaſſador is eflencially the King : 
Bur ſuppoſe it true; his declaresrhe maccriall cauſe, proves no grea- 
ter dignity in the efficient; Bur the reaſon is to come, by the former 
rele ( he had nogeod fortune with that before)z:is magis tale, be- 
cauſe we ſee iplum quid quod efficir tale, |what, mages tale 1n eflences? 
or can a thins be mwagss tale then it ſelfe > This I conceiveis beyond 
the (cnſe of the Houſe, However this confeſſion and the rule quod 
efſicit tale eff magrs tale ſubjeRts the Parliament to the people, as well 
as the ſame rule would doe the King; and proves as well that the Par- 
liament isvnrverfs mmus though it beſingults majns. 
Parliaments have alſs the ſame finall cauſe as Monarchyes , if 


uot 
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wot greater, \ what greater then ſal populs, nay then to pr Omete the 
Subjett 10 all kind of Pelnticall happin: ſſe, which he told us, was rhe 
end and duty of « King? His reaſon is, publique ſafety avd liberty 
could ner beſo | 4 provided for by Monarchs till Parliaments 
were conſtuntea, This proves not the end higher, but ſhewes they 
are goed helpes in government, which is readily granted, 

T wo things eſpecially are aimed at in Parliaments, not tobe attai- 
ned co by other meanes | Not lo calily attained indeed; but certain- 
ly mary Kingdomes have 1nj.»yned a molt high dcgree ofcivill 
bppineſſe under arbitrary Monarchs, who knew no Parliiments. 
Such as have abundantly fatiſted | che 5ntereſt of the people ;\ and in 
all weighty affaircs| advs/ed with the ableft conrcellior;. | [wo oter 
ends might have becn named as effentiall as rhoſe; which arc to 
ſupply his Majdltics wants by ſubfidies,and affent to, thc abrogati- 
en of old lawcs,and cnating new,as neceſſity (hall require, 

In the ſummons of Edw. 1. (claus, 7. m. 3, dors,) we [eethe firſt 
end of Parliaments expreſſed: for inſerts in the writ , that whatſoever 
aff ire is of publique concernment cug! t to receive publique approba= 
tion, Duod omnes tangit, ab omnibus approbari debet,or tmaBtary, | [ 
have not the convenience of examining this record,and therefore 
cannot be able te fatisfie my ſelfe in circumftances, which per- 
haps might afford ſome light to the cleerer undeftancing of this 
rule, For the preſent therefore, I will allow it to be certaine law 
(though he would not be willing I ſhould have the lame liberty, 
and argue the legality of a thing, froma Prinocs bare affirmation) 
and {ce what advantage he can make of i*. It ſecmes to me to be 
deduced from an cyident principle of reaſen, and to flow hence ; 
it is againſt cquity, that the aRt of one, ſhanld prejudice another 
witheut bis conſent, There is much caution required to the man- 
2ging this rule, For if it be vnderſtood in its full lacitude, without 
all l:mitation, it will diſſolve the bonds of Governmeat, by redu- 
eing us to that primitive ſtate, wherein every onc had abſolute 
right,to diſpoſe of his own as he pleaſed,therefore we mult take in- 
to confideration,that multituds finding a acceſfity of Government, 
did reftraine this native right by poſitive Conſtitutions . fo 
that in the beſt governed ſtates, the greater part of men were 
preſumed by a fiftion of law, to handle and approve fuch things 
as they never heard of. The ground of wh. ch fifion is very 
reaſonable; for the people though they are not adviſed with, may 
well be ſaid to conſent to what their rulers do, becauſe they have 
catruſted them with their fafety , which without this power 
convaied into ſuch or ſuch hands,could not be fo effeQually pro- 
vided for, Thus in abſolute Monarchics , what princes doo 


(14) | 
is legally the aQ of all: thus in our Kingdome two knndred thou« 
{;nd debate and approvethings by tbe ſufrages of two; who many 
times vote quite contrary to their defires who have intruſted them, 
and yet the people {hall bc ſaid in Layy to affirme,what really and 
in truth they doc deny. The refulc of all is this « theſe things which 
the law doth require ſhall betranſaRted enely by Parliament, the 
people do handle and approve of by their Knights or Burgefls: in 
thoſe things which the law hath intruſted, the King with (many 
of which concerne the good of the whole) what he docs, is their 
_ $6, Hence it may zppearc, the Kings writ, by which he calls the 
Houſes together to conſult de quibuſdaxs arduss & argentibus megos . 
ti;s is no wates oppoſite to this ſuppoſed law, underſtood with due 
limitations. The defirc of tke Commons j1 the Raigne of Edw. 3 
ſeems to me fully to juſtifie the fame; which was, that they might 
not acviſe in things de quenx ils wont pas cognizance. The matters 
in debate were of no ſmall concernment, being ne lefſe then the 
ſctling inteſtine commotions, guarding the marches of Scotland, 
and the Seas. But the anſwer is ; herein they renounce not their right 
of coyſenry they onely excyſe themſelves in point of C onnſell, refer = 
ring it tather to the King aud his Connell, : 

Here then wc have the judgement of the Houſe of Commons: 
that in »ff1ircs of ſome nature, and thoſe too very much concernin 
the faſcty ofthe whole Kingdome, there may be fitter Eounſellors 
then they arc, I had conceived »' avoir pas cognizance, had not fig- 
yified to be 1gnorant, er not to underſtand things fo throughly, 
fince Cognizarce ulcsto be taken in a law notion, and to fignific a 
right of handling matters judictially, or power and jurifd iQtion, 
as Copnizance of lee, We meet with a very obſervable paſlage 
and which will give us great light in this buſinefle; it is ts be ſeen © 
in adiary (21S. ) of the Parliament held x Hey. 4. £t le lundy ens 
ſui vart ſe. Lendemayn des alnses, les communes priont qenx ne ſoyi- 
iant pas entrez. en les rilles de Paylement cone partics as juggementes 
quex ſount done a ceft Parlement, mes la on ils ſonrntin ret werite e 
partie et prive: « cella,qar les juogementt apar ty ut [element dn Roy, 
fofd* [4 61 aſcun Juggrment eſtrendm [er UN eſtatuwte feats par le 
commnne profits de Royalme, 


Le que! fuiſt grante 


| In Engliſh thus, 

And the Monday following $Sci/: the morrow after 4! Soxles 
4.y,the Commons prayed that they might not be entered upon the 
Rolles of the Parliament as parties to any judgements given this 
Parliament,fave only where,z7 rei vericate,they are part and privie 
thereto: for thatthe judgments appertainganlutathe King cxce 
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where any judgement is given upon a Statute made for the common pro- 
fit of the Kingdome. 
| The which was granted. 

How this ſhall derogate from Parliaments, either in point of conſent or conm- 
felt I ave not kyow, for at laft they did grve both, andthe King would not be ſatis- 
fied without them, and the paſſage evixces nomore but this, that that King was 
very wiſe and warlike, and bad a very wiſe Councelt of war, ſo that in thoſe par- 
ticulars the Commens thought them meſt fit to be conſulted, as perhaps the more 
knowing men. 

The concluſion which more naturally followes,1s this ; when the King 
requires, and will not otherwiſe bee fatisfied, they may adviſe in watters. 
not properly of their cognizance. The concluſion by which hee thinketh 
he bath gained ſo much, may witheut any incenvenience bee affented to, | 
Theſe words, ad trattandam, ordinandum, facienaum, doe fully prove that the 
people in thoſe dayes were ſummoned ad Conſenſum, as well 45 ad Cenſilium. Be 
it ſo in thoſe things which belong to their cognizance. The formes which 
are uſed in paſſing a Bill confeſſe ſo much : Les communs ont afſentes, and 
tes ſeignienrs out afſentes. | 

I have not yet done with his rule, ROUTT. OMmnes tangit, ab omnibus ap- 
probars debet. It is true, the moſt popular State could never puncually 
obſerve it. 'For ſome of the poerer, and ſome of the younger ſott, and 
wemen generally, by reaſon of their ſexe, are excluded; yet all thete 
having lives to loſe, are concerned in the publique ſafety. But with 
what equity can hee then.thinke a conſiderable party of this Kingdome 
can bee denied the benefit of that, which he conceives a molt reaſonable 
Law ? I meane the Clergy, who certainly cannot deſerve to forfeit the 
priviledge of common men, becauſe they are more immediately the fſer- 
vants of God. | 

His next endeavour is to ſhew that Parliaments have beene much leſ- 
ſened, and injured of late by ſome paſſages in his Majeſties Anſwers. But 


he can never makeit appeare, that any part of their truly ancient power 


3s denied to them. The Kings words are, (what the extent of their com- 
miſſion is, and truſt is, nothing can better teach them then the Writ wher- 
by they are met) we called th:m (and without that they could not have 
ceme together) to be our Counſellors, not commanders; for how ever 
they frequently confound them, the otiices are {everall. The Writ runnes, 
ſuper dit negotits trallaturi, veſtrumg, conſilium impenſuri;So that the cleai 
meaning is, tacir advice is not Law, except the Royall afſent eſtavlith it 
into an AR, | : | | 
Tis alledged , he calls them Counſelors ot 1n all things, but 51 qui= 
buſdam arduis, G&'c. and the caſe of Wentworth is cited , who being a 


member of the Houſe of Commons, was committed by Queene E#- 
art et Mns C zabeth 
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z4b:th but for propoſing, they might adviſe the Queehe in 4 matter thee 
thought they had nothing to doe to. meddle with. Hee anſwers, ef 
meere example (though of Y ucene Elizabeth) # no_Law. It istrue, a bare ex- 
ample ſhewes onely what was, not what ought to be ; but when groun- 
ded on authority, and no way excepted againſt by thoſe, who have, al- 
wayes beene earneſt defenders of their priviledges, it may beereckoned 
amongſt ſound preſidents.. What hee addes, that ſome of her ations were 
retralted, is a confirmation of this; for this being out of the number, it 
ſeemes it was accompted Legall. Exceptio. firmat regulam in 101 exce- 
ptis, Yet neither did the King ſo quote this preſident, as to build a 
right upon 1t. 

He alledges, The King deyes the aſſembly, of the Lords and ( ommons, whey + 
Lee withdrawes himſelfe to be rightly named a Parliament, or to have any po- 
wer of any (enrt, aud conſequently to be any thing, but a meere coſtuention of ſo 
many private men. ; | .. 

This is falſely impoſed on his Majeſty ; his .Anſwers and Meſſa- 
ocs ſpeake the contrary, which are direted to both Houſes. of: Par- 
lament. Beſides, hee hath paſſed. ſome Bils ſince his withdrawing. 
All that he affirmes, is, that: the fole power of making or repealing 
Lawe”, andaltering any thing eſtabliſhed is not in them , but if hee, 
upon mature. deliberation. {hall p:eferre the preſent government to the 
propoſed change, then, their order.is not to have the force. of Law, 
and'oblige the Kingdome.-. | 

The. King ts ſaid to aſſert, That: becauſe the Law hath truſted him with 
a prerogative to diſcontinue Parliaments, therefore if hee doe diſcontinue Par- 
liaments, to. the danger. or prejudice of the Kingdome, this ts na breach of that” 
truſt, becauſe in formality of Law, the People may not aſſemble in Parliament 
but by his Writ.) : 

This is groſle forgery : at it appeare to him neceſlary, or expedient for 
the Kingdome, he acknowledges, hee is obliged by that truſt repoſed ja - 
himto iſſue ont his Writs. Ando this. end hee graciouſly ſigned the Bill 
for a trienniall Parliament, which like Phyſlicke well timed, may preſerve 
the body ofthis State in health andftrength; by not ſuffering ill humours to 
grow to any head. | 

' Another afſertion of the Kings, hee ayes; 1s, 7f. the. Parliament make 
any-tranfition-in other matters, then... what hee pleaſes to-propoſe, they are 
{yable to impriſonment at his pleaſure, . A this hee colle&s from the' ci- 
tation of Wentworths caſe,” The ſenſe of his inference is this :. becauſe 
they cannot juftifie the meddling. with things, , which belongs not to 
their cognizance, therefore they may be, puniſht if they a nich 
thoſe that doe. . We: may obſerve; an affefted miſtake in this Author, 
of which hee makes frequent uſe ; and this animadverſion, though 
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_ encelaid downe may often bee applied, whatſoever the Houſes doe, 
he calls that, the AR of the People, whereas the truth is, they repreſenc 
them 'onely to ſeme_purpoſes and ends. So that if they exceed their 

. Commiſſion , and vote things not belonging to their Cogniſance, the 

People by no meanes '1$ engaged in it,as having no Legall way of oppreſ- 

fingthemlelves, in ſuch caſes. 

His Majeſty clearly to prove that the truſt committed to both Houſes , 
cannot binde him to aflent, to what ever they propoſe; fſeeme it 
of neyer ſo dangerous conſequence to the Kingdome, nor ablolvye 
him in point of conſcience, it his reaſon tell him, his people will ex- 
ereamly ſuffer under the grant, argues thus , it is impoſſible that the ſame 
truſt ſhould be irrevocably committed to us, and our Heires for ever , 
and the ſame truſt, anda power above that ttuſt © (for ſachis- the 
power they pretend /) be committed to others : did not the [people that 
ſent them, looke upon them as a body but temporary and difloluvle 
at our pleaſure? And can it bee veleeved that they inteaded them 
for our Guardians and Comptrollers in the managing of that truſt, 
which God and the Law hath granted to-us, and our Poſterity for 
ever? 

_ Strangeit is, thar aff-tion ſhould ſo blinde the underſtanding, and 

worke mens beliefe not according to reafon, but defire 1 I muſt needes 

thioke , the let lies onely in his will, elſe he could never ſatisfie him- 
ſelfe with ſach weake anſwers. Ir i erxe, faith he, rwo Supreames 
cannot be in the ſame ſenſe andreſpelt.”| It hee had not hoped to hide 
himſelfe in generalls, hee would have deſcended to particulars , and 

told us, in what ſenſe, what reſpet, and what matters th e 

King was Supreame , in what the two Houſes. But an application 

would have diſcovered the truth even to weake underitandFgs. 


Nothing u more knowne or afſented to then this, that the King ts 
fngulu major, and yet Vniverſis minor. | I have already evinced the 
contrary ; yet. I will ſpeake ſomething to it here. By UVniverſis hee 
mult meane the repreſentativeall, which therefore hee concludes to 
bee above, and to have greater power then the King , that is ſach 2 
| power as hee is bound to obey. So it ſeemes the King hath taken 
the Oath of Allegiance as well as wee, and wee may call kim our 
fellow Sut je&. Yet the Oath of Supremacy , hee tellsus, 5 no waies 
endangered. The ſenſe of kis reaſon is, becauſe hee « 4 better man 
then any one of us, take us ſing/e. Hezetells us, hee is better then any 
one, hee does not tell us, hee is better then two ; if the Kings Su- 
. premacy bee no more then rhis, it is No mere then poſlibly hee might 

have, and probably had before hee was King. Isnot the Prince ſingu/ss 
| C 2 major? 


(18) 
14107 ? Nay , may not any Lord in the Land challenge the fame Supre- 
macy over allthe Knights, any Knight overall Eſquires , to be frgulss 
major, thongh #niverfis minor ? But perhaps ſome other limitation may be 
found oi , the meaning ſhortly ſhall be, that he is above the Pope 1n 
theſe his Dominions , not but that he 1s under his Subje&s. To take off 
theſe, and all other c-rrupt gloſles, I ſhailreferre him to Cap. 12. Vicef. 
quart Hen 8. Inte Preface of which Statute, the Kings Supremacy, not 
over finale perſons, but the body Politique, 1s clearly delivered. The 
words are theſe z; here by divers, ſundry, old, anthenticke Hiſtories and 
Cironicles, It us manifeſt ? declared andexpreſſed , that this Realme of Eng - 
land is an Empire, and ſo hath ben accepted inthe world, governed by our S#- 
proame h:adand King, having the diomity and Royall Eſtate of the Fmperiall 
Crowne of the ſame : unto wium a body Politique , compatt of all ſorts and at- 
grees of People , drvigacd in termes, and by names of $ prritualty and Tem- 
poralty, have been bounden aud owen to beare next to God a uaturatl and hnmb1: 
obedicner, | 
Ifthere were no King at all in England, you would call this Govern 
ment, an Ariltocracy ; and why , Ibetcechyou, . doe you not confeſle 
that nawe now , feclvg the thing 15 altogether the ſame ? For if they 
give his voice, tis allone, as if he had no voice; : if their power maſt 0- 
veirule his, tisallone, as if he were diveſtedof all. Nay, why is 1t 
thoaght fit to ſend to h1in,and ſollicite his conſent, when it is legally paſt, 
11 that the two Houſes have voted it ? Why to all puhlicke Bills doe 
- they require this confirmation, Ze Rey, le veer? (Is it onely for the ſame 
reafon that Belarmine gives, why the Pope being alone infallible, calles 
Generall Councells, xt res [uavirs trazsſinatur ? )) Suppole he ſhould re- 
turncinanfſwer, that of Sexcca, $1 valts ſcire an velin, efficite ut poſſins nolie. 
T us though he plead for a new government, he is afhamed to owne 
it by the right-name. Forkhe teiis ns, not without ſome indignation at the 
very thought of ſuch an innovation, [| Thisnew Ariſtocraticall fabricke 
cavnot ſeem to apy impartial man , but as empty a ſhadow, as alery a 
dreame, as ever wans fancy abuſed it ſeIfe withall? ] I dare ſay, he can- 
no: meet in all Hiſtortes and Records ( except of ſuch Parliaments as 
have depoled Kings, which he confeſſeth no free one ever did) with one 
cxample ofthis nature . that the two Houſes ſhould pretend to a power, 
wiaich muſt of neceſſity overrule the King. Indeed a reafonoble man 
canaot imagine, any Pretident poſſible; becauſe , ſince the Law hath gi- 
ven the King a power , by diſſolving the Parliament, to take away that 
power, (5s is pretended) greater then his owne , if they had evermade 
claime to ſuperiority over him, he would quickly have put anend to 
that diſpute. Befcre this power bee challenged, it would be fit to 
Vote downethat clauſe ina Law made 2 Heng. cited by bis Majeſtie , 
Thats 


| (19) 
That it & of the Ki ues Regalit y to grant or deny ſuch of ther Petitions, as plea- 
ſeth himſelfe. 

Yet not withſtanding this, he muſt be #niver/is minor, [ For this we ſee 
in all conditionate Princes,fuch as the Prince of Orange, &c. 7 I never 
kriew he had Regall power before. This inftance abnndantly manifeſts 
his deſigne, though he 1s pleaſed to ſay , [ He ſpeakes nothing in favour 
of any alteration,but 18 as zealouſly addifted to Monarchy,as any man can 
without Dotage. | 

« To the molt abſolate Empire in the world, this condition is moſt na- 
< turall, and neceflary, that the ſafety of the people is to be valued above 
&« any right of us: 

It 1s againſ®@ommon ſenſe to ſuppoſe a King that is in his wits ( mee 
thinks all good people ſhould take to heart thoſe deſperate concluſions , 
which are built upon moſt unreaſonable, and moit unwai thy ſuppoſitions 

of a King that is mad, ora childe; ſince never Subjcs had greater obli- 
gation to be thankefull to Almighty Goda for giving them a Prince , as 
eminently able, as vertuous ) who will not provide for the ſafety of his 
People; nay, who will not part with ſome of his right, rather then they 
ſhould periſh, becauſe in their deftruQion he loſcs all. Yet this does not 
prove, a King ſhould part with his rights, as often, as they will pretend 
to be indanger. If this were once admitted, what wild plots would be 
invented, what ſtrange intelligence would be received fromi nviſible 
Spies? And as often as crafty men were ambuious or covetous, ſo often 
the filly people were to be frighted. 

Since ali naturall power in thoſe who obey , they which contratt to obey to 
their owne ruins, or having jo contralted, they which efteeme ſuch a contratl 
before their owne preſer uation, are felonions to themſelves, andrebellions to na- 
ture. | | 

He cannot meane any people contracting to their owne certain ruine; 
there never was Governgyent guilty of this madneſle : therefore hee 
muſt underſtand a contra& to a poſſible ruine; as for example , an agree- 
- ment patiently to ſabmi: themſelves to the ordunary tryall of Law, and 
to ſuffer , if it ſhould fo fall out, though under anundeſerved Sentence. 
Inthis cafe, he that doth not make refiitance,and preferre his preſervati- 
on to his contra& , 15 pronounced Felo ae ſe; anda rebell to naturc. 
Unhappy tbiefe who for felony is condemned tobee hanged , and will 
be guilty of another felony in being hanged! What way 15 left unt + 11;- 
nocency ? He muſt kill as many as he can 1s hisowne de ence, fo thall 
he eſcape or dye inthe Quarreil; either way he hath done right to na- 
ture. Let us put another Caſe z an innocent man by the ordinary courſe 
of juſtice is adjudged to dye , upon the teſtimony of two bearing falſe 
Witnefle : He was free from as Deſoee - now hes in ſome danger , 
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20) | 
except he refuſe to Le puniſhed, he becomes guilty, no lefle then a ſelfe- 
wurtherer. I wonder what opinion this man hath of Martyrs who ya- 
lue not their owne preſervation 5 can he thinke , by ſabmitting them- 
ſelves into one fire, they deſcrveto be caſt into another? Nay, what of 
Chriſt himſelfe? who certainly ſuffered moſt injuriouſly , and though 
he had ſtrength enough to preſerve himſelfe , and could have beene afſi- 
ſhed by an Army of Angels, yet he was obedient to Death. I cannot 
imagine from what principle he ſhould draw ſuch a concluſion , unlefle 
it be from this (whence indeed moſt of his Booke will naturally flow ) 
that there is no {ich thing as juſtice , but Suprema Lex, the Paramont 
Law,is profit; and the faulcs of men confiſt in the not violation of cen- 
tracks,in the not breaking promiles , if they be for their diſadvantage : 
for it were a ſinne againſt Native liberty to make our ſelves the ſlaves of 
Juſtice, 

Ifwee examine the ground of this Do&rine moſt deſtruQtive of all 
commerce, all government , we ſhall diſcover it to be no other but this , 
that the Law of Nature doth allow a man to defend himſelfe , and pro- 
vide for his own preſervation. But the Obſerver takes no notice, that it 
iS in our power to part. with this right, and yet doe nothing contrary 
to nature , if reaſon tell us, wee ſhall thereby obtaine a more « xcellent 
good, the benefit of Peace and Society ; nay, ithat this reſtraining our 
telves by compad of that naturall liberty to defend our ſelves, will con- 
duce more to that end, for which it was given us, our preſervation and 
{afety. Becauſe in probability , we ſhall be1nlefle danger , living a- 
mongſt men who have. agreed to be governed by certaine Lawes , then 
if every one followed his owne inclination. : where one ſuffers hereby 
wrongfully , thouſands. enjoy. the benefit of being protefted frem 
wrong. And therefore though it ſhould happen to me in particular , to 
be condemned by the Magittrate without cauſe, IT am bound to ſuffer 
patiently, becauſe having made ſuch a bargaine, which might have beene 
profitable , I haveno right to recall it, when itappeares diſadvantagi- 

ous. I ow, that I have beene ſafe thus long , to the benefit of this Co- 
venant, and therefore am bound in jutice to ſhare the inconvent- 
ENCES. | 
If reaſon will not ſatisfe', perhaps Chriſtianity may. 2#i reſiſtnn? 
Poteſtati, 1pfs fibi damuationem acquirunt. To reſiſt the Magiſtrate , dam- 
vable. The Powers here ſpoken of were Heathen, yet Chrilt comman- 
ded his to be ſa5jeX even tothem. That anſwer (with which too many 
are deceived ) Cannot'excuſe diſobedience and rebellion ; this precept 
ovliges private men , but not Magiſtrates, Since inferiour Magiſtrates 
being oppoſed to the ſupreame power are but as private men, : and 


inthis reſpec thereaſon of obedience is common to both, Neither is this 
| a hard 


| (21) 
ahard Law, if duely conſidered. If wee ſuffer juſtly, wee have'no rea- 
ſon to complaine : if undeſervedly, we are puniſhed, but not hurt. The 


» 
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ward us for our patient ſuffering in obedience to his command. . .Byt this 
% againſt Nature.) He muſt nieane, nature. guided by right reaſon ; and 
doth that diate, that rather then part with a temporalllife, wee ought to 
forfeit an eternall. - has 
#t 1 objeted, that a temporal power ought not to be greater then that which 
# laſting, and uralterable.) Hee does not frame the. Kings argument 
aright ;. which concludes on this ground, that it is not probable the Laws 
ſhould: place a power greater then his in ſuch a body, and. yet. leave ir 
in his diſpoſfall, when to call. that body together, when to difſolve it ; 
thats to determine when and how leng 'he. would be over-ruled, and 
when bee King igaine.- His Majeſty preſſes it farther (which hee dif- 
ſembles) This truſt being irrevocably committed to'him, and his heyres 
forever, it cannot be conceived, hoy it ſhould ſleepe, during the ſitting of 
the Houſes. 

But if thi were ſo, the Romances had doe uupolitiquely in creating Diflatsrs, 
when any great extremity aſſailed them, and yet we know it was very proſperons 
to them, ſometimes to change 'the forme of government. | Hence wee may 
conclude it good policy, in imminent danger, to truſt ta a Monarchy, 
not an Ariſtocracy, and much lefſe to a Democracy. The Romanes 
ſaccefſe cannot bee imputed. meerly to - their Thange , but te this, 
that, they altered their forme from worſe to better (as to their pre- 
fent ends) But that will not juſtifie his deſire of innovation from better 
To worſe, | 

It is further objeted, Hee ayes, if wee allow the Lords and 
' Commons to be more then Counſellors, we make them Comp- 
trollers, and ' this is not ſuitable to Royalty. Hee anſwers, Wee 
ſay here, that to conſent ts more th:n to connſell, aud yet not al- 
wayes [6 much #s to command, and comptroll. -True, not alwayes, but 
then it is, when their conſent ſhall impoſe a neceſlity upon the King 
of doing the like. Hee hath not laid downe his Majseſtics 
words faithfully. The point he ſtands on is, that their advice 1s not 
tis Law, neither is hee bound to captivate his reaſon , or ſubmit his 
Conſcience to their votes. 

Yes, it muſt bee ſo ; becauſe in Fnferiour ('ourts the Fudges are ſo 
Connſellors for the King, as that the King way not countermand 
their judgements, and yet it were a harſh thing to ſay that they are 
therefore guardians and comptrollers of the King; therefore it holds in 
Par liaments a fortiori. | 

"The reaſon why the King cannot-countermand their Facgements, ts, 

x came . 


(22) 
becauſe they ſaſtaine his perſon, and his conſent is by Law involved 
in what by Law they doe, and there would bee no end, if he ſheuld 
undoe what hee hath done. eAuthoritas rei judieate vim legis habet; 
there can be no appeale from himſclfe .to himſelfe. Hee therefore 
makes the Judges take an Oath, they will deny to no man Common 
right by his Letters, becauſe hee 1s not to pafle ſentence in a private 
but in publique, and in a judiciall way. That it his his owne AR, 
avpeares from this, that he delegates his power to them, and thisis a 
knowne rule, ,Lucd Rex facis per officrarios, per ſe facere videtur, The 
truth is, Kings have a right, and heretofore they made uſe. of it, to 
tt in» Judicatvre perſonally. Camaes tells us, that Banens Regrins ita 
ditlns erat, Yuod Rex ipſe in co prefidere ſolebat, Sir Themas Smith too 
in his deſcription of England, S»b/ellia Regia ( vulge Bancns Regins ) 
ex eo ſortita ſunt appellationem, 2 nia 1bi ipſi Auglie Reges ſedere conſue- 
verunt, This Court was called the Kings-Bench , becauſe the King 
fate as Judge 1n it in his proper perſon. It removed with the King, 
as 1S to beſeene 9. H, 3.C. 11. by which the Court of Common-Pleas 
is fixed. Conmmon-pleas ſnall not follow owr Conrt, but feall-be holden in ſome 
certaine place; | | | | 

Moreover the Judges ſweare, They will not aſſent to any thing which 


. may turne the King in damage or diſheriſon, by any manner way or Co- 


lour, 18. Edw. 3. When he can make theſe things agree to the two 
Hovſes, hee ſhall conclude from the Judges ſentence to their Votes. 
Bat ſince it will clearly appeare, that they are not the mouth of the 
King, the Lords ſitting in a perſonall capacity, and the Hoenſe of 
Commons 45 repreſenting the body ef the Kingdome (though not 
to all intents, and purpoſes) the inference muſt by. no meanes 
bee granted. I ſhall adde this to make the anſwer more cleere, 
and to avoid miſtake: In matters of Law, there Iyjes an appeale to 
them (a Writ of Error being brought) as ta the higheſt Court ; not 
{ſo in matters of State. Becauſe whiles they paſſe ſentence accor- 
ding to knowne Lawes, the State is no way indangered thereby, but 
it they chailenge to themſelves a liberty of paſſing ſentence accor- 
ding to riafon of State, they may when they pleaſe overthrow our 
Lawes. The Countics which intruſted them, looke upon them as Jud- 
get, nor POULCNNS. | 

but wie ought not to (conceive that they will either counſell or 
conſent to ftiy thing, but what t publiquely advantageous.) When 
ti” Kitg £02ccives they doe not otherwiſe, , Hee will moſt. willingly 
low thew alice. . This fallacy (though extreamely weake) hath 
LHencs ON 21 his booke, He takes the two Houſes 1n ſnch a No- 
Coty 24 Net 1411104 oi their duty, but doing every things as they _ 
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and ſuppoſeth the King to be wanting to that truſt which is commit” 
ted to him. . | 

By ſuch Connſcll and conſent Wee cannot imagine the King limited 
oy leſſened, | | 

Such a conſent, in which hs 1s neceflarily involved, renders his 
powernot fo properly leſſe, as none at all ; it doth not limit, but take it 
away. Pray put the caſe; a thouſand pound is left to Tirizs and Sers- 
pronixs to be beltowed upon joynt conſent, Sempronizs being juſt and 
reaſonable, grants to Titi a Negative, fo that without he will con- 
curre, he confefſes, he can doe nothing ( the King doth not. pretend 
to have power of repealing old, or conſtituting new Lawes without 
them) Tit:#s not content with this Negative, aitirmes Sempronim is 
| bound to conſent to whatſoever he thinks fit ; if fo, isnot this money 
wholly at Tir:us his diſpoſal}? Canany one be ſoſtupid, as to tell Seme- 
pronics notwithitanding this, he hath a full pewer ? How did Ship-mo- 
ney deſtroy our Propriety,but bythis very conſequence? Law and rea- 
ſon informe us; that Ejwus cjÞ velle, qui poteſt nolle, Hence T ryphonins 
determines,that a Captive cannot conſent to his Sons marriage. Why ? 
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x; T9 pill Reg Mew. | 

It valleaged, inderogation of Parliaments, Whatſoever the right of 
Parliaments is, to aſſemble or treat in all caſes of a publique nature , 
yet Without the Kings concarrence and conſent, they are liveleſſe conven- 
 - ons, Without all vertue and power, the very name of Parliaments 14 not 
due to them. | 

Tf this man had a mind to deale candidely, hee would deliver the 
Kings ſenſe truly, and let him ſpeak his own words. The ſumme of 
which is only this ; The two Houſes have noe poweroof making Laws, 
and altering the cſtabliſhed Government without him. | _ 

Bat this allegation at one bloW confounds all Parliaments,aud ſubjetts 
1s to as unbounded a regiment of the K ings meere Will, as any nation un- 
der Heaven ever ſuffered unaer, ] 

Very Tragically expreſſed, and with high confidence, but not any 
colour of reaſon. For are we not left in the ſame Rate in which wee 
were? His Majelſtics denying to bring in a neyy Government, doth net 
take away the old. If he think it not convenient to alter that forme, 
which theleaſt deceitfull argument, long experience under ſo many of 
his Glorious Anceſtors hath proved happy, can any who is not in ove 
with error, inferre hence, this fubjeasus to a Lawlefle, and moſt un- 
bounded regiment ? | 

. Upon the ſame reaſon by the Kings deſertion, other Conrts muſt neeas 
be vertuleſſe and woid, ] 
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It were a ſtrange conſequence to conclude, that becauſe that maybe 
.done without the King , to which His conſent by Law is not required; 
therefore that may be done without him , to which His conſent is by 
Law neceſſary. Many Kings have difſented from Bills, yet the peopla 
were never ſo mad , asto feare a deſertion of: all Courts. It is againſt 
common ſenſe to fancy , that he whith enyjoyes all by the benetit of 
Lawes, ſhould hinder the due adminiſtration ot juſtice according to. 
thoſe Lawes, and” ſo wilfaly endanger not onely his rights, but fatety, 
by putting his Kingdome into tumnlts and combuſtion. Every wiſe man, 
may haveas ſtrong ſecurity, he ſhallnot ſuffer from the ( onely not im- 
| ng re yrinn of ſuch a power , becauſe it is ſo manifeſtly deſtru. 
ive of the Kings owne intereſt; (and made evident to be ſo,as well by: 
experience,as by reaſon ).as any man can have reaſon not to be afraid of 
himſelfe, becauſe he hath a full power over himſelfe , and may deſtroy 
himſelfe when he pleaſes. SH Bn | 
The intent of the King'is , that the great Aſſembly -of the : Lords and 
Eommons do not repreſeut and appear in the right of the Whole kingdom;or 
elſe,that there is no honor,nor power nor indicature reſiding in that great, 
Maieſticall Body, then Which ſcarſe- any thing can be more unnatarall,] 

A moſt. impudent colle&ion ; the meaning 1n briefe isonely this ;_ 
when the particular conſents of three are neceſlary,its not in the power 
of any two,to effet whatſoever they-pleaſe. A molt prudent eſtabliſh» 
ment in favour of preſent Government, that we may have no Innovati- 
en, Without the mutuall agreement of King and people. | 

Tt is attempted to divide further betWeene part and part in Parliament. 
Who theſe attemptors are, I inquire-not. I fuppsſe, he meanes tho{e 
who divided the Lords into good and bad , themembers of the Houſe 
of Commons; into well and ill affeted. So making the maior part, not 
fully concluding. They are not denyed to conclude as farre as the power 
of that Houſe extendeth , but this cannot reach to an abſulute and finall 
gcciſion. 

It is a Wonderful thing that the Kings Papers being fraited fcarce With 
any thing elſe but ſuch dvfirines of diviſion (tis more wonderful, that in 
a well governed State , ſuch diſ-reſpedtfull language of Princes, from 
private pens, {ſhould paſſe unregarded, unpuniſhed ) texdrvg all to the 
ſubverſion of our eAncient fundamentall Conſtitutions Which ſupport all 
v4r.eAncient Liberties,and to the ereftion of Arbitrary rule, ſvould finds 
ſach.zpplanſe in the world]. © 

| The is 2 vaſt difference betweene d: claring what diviſions are and 
cauſing them to be; to ſhew , is not to teach Diviſion, But it is beyond 

admiration if the Kings aimes are ſuck, as he wonld have the world 
delieve, that they ould finde fuch applauſe, Eſpecially, if wee conn 
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fret the Perſons from whom ; men that have much more to loſe; then 
OMe who may ayme at getting greater fortunes , by pretending they 
are in danger to loſe what they have ; menthat are knowne net to value 
their lives equall to theirliberties;men of as great wiſedome, as hone- 
ſty, neither of which would permit them to be aftive to make them- 
ſelves miſerable , and pull upon their poſterity and country perpetuall 
flavery. What impudence of malice isit , to accuſe the king; tointend 
that, when all the world ſees, how much he bath ſuffered meerly to pre- 
vent it ?. Conld our Anceſtors ever have beleeved, there ſhould come a 
king,who would plead for agna Charta; who would hazard hiscrown 
in the defence of the Subjedts liberty, and defire nothing more, then the 
utter abolition of all Arbitrary rule ? | _ 
If the King have parted from his Parliament , meerly becauſe they 
fought his oppreſſion, and he had 10 other meanes to Withſtand their tyrans 
ny, let this proclaime them a voyd Aſſembly, | OE 
His Majelty never layd Zach charge to the Parliament;yet it is molt 
evident , there was too great reaſon elſe where to juſtihe his feares; 
when notwithltanding his deepeſt proteſtations to maintaine the true 
eſtabliſhed Religion , they (till imputed to him inclining to Popery ; 
when notwithſtanding his utmoſt endeayonrs to ſuppreſſc that unhap= 
py rebellien in 7re/and, and after the Houſes had taken that work inte 
their care. His frequent preſling them to ſend ever ſufficient ſupplies, 
and not to ſpend their time in buſineſſes of little moment, whitely their 
Poore bretheen were dayly butchered, yet the people were made believ, 
He was a favourer oftheir bloudy Deſignes ; when , the baſer fart of 
the people, were permitted to come even to the Parliament, in clams- 
rous,and unwarrantable multitndes,and there was a kinde of diſcipline 
in diſorder, tumults being ready at command , upon a Watch-word 
given ; When ſeditious Pamphlets hourely came out, and many Preſ- 
feslaboured day and night to abuſe the King ; when ta&ious preachers 
were encouraged, whileſt they did caſt publike obloquies on the Lawes 
which ſtood 1n full force, and which .ifthey had þin qduely,execated, 
would have juſtified themſelves, by reſtoring us to our former peace, 
and quict, which we fo long enjoyed, as we knew how to obey ; when. 
ſuch {editious fellows out of their pulpits did dare to ſtrike even at the 
higheſt,and with more boldneſſe,b<cauſe with lefle danger, as meaning 
to fight withother mcns. hands. . Ns | 
i If the kingicould bee more wiſely or faitl fully adviſed by any other court, 
or if his ſingle 1ndgment Were.to be preferr*d before al adviſe whatſoever, 
*twere not onely vainegbut extreamely inconvenient that the Whale King= 
dome, ſpould be troubled to make elefions , and that the parties elefted 
faoula attend the publique buſmeſſe. ] CN Es | 
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There are otfier ends befides this, for whichthey arecalled together, 
yet this is one maine end , as appeares by the Kings writ , and there- 
fore he never refuſed to adviſe with them. The uſuall , but not the on- 
ly forme of the Kings anſwers to ſuch Bills, as they werenot willing to 
paſſe ,. ( which I telieve was never: objected to any Prince, befare to 
his Majeſty ) Le Roy S'aviſera, proves that after the advice of this 
his great Councell, he is yet at liberty to adviſe farther with perſons, 
or occaſions, as:his owne. wifedome ſhall think meet. But this Au- 
thor, will by no. meanes take notice, that the uſe ef councell 15 to per- 
{wade, not to.compell; as if a man in a bnſineſle. of great concem.- . 
ment, might nat very prudently conſult with many friends, and yet at 
laſt follow the advice perkaps of one, if it appeare more proportionable 
tothe end he aimes at. 

Not ſo,becauſe the many eyes of ſo many choiſe Gentlemen , out of all _ 
partigſee more then fever: | 

This Argument I believe will conclude too much, and therefore 
nothing at all. For the ſame reaſon which denyes a liberty of diſ- 
ſenting to the King ( that is , ſuch a number who ſee more, becauſe - 
they are more ) may deny it to the Houſe of Peeres, in compart- 
ſon of the Houſe of Commons, and to that Houſe too, in compart- 
ſon of the people , and fo, both King, and Lords, and Commons are 
voted out of Parliament. Beſides experience ſhewes this rule isnot 

enerally true ; for I dare ſay , if we aske almoſt any Parliament man, 
1e Will tell us upon the reading of a bill, ſometimes one man inthe 
Houſe.hath found more faults, and urged more juſt exceptious , then 
three hundred would have. beene able to. eſpye. . There have been 
Parliaments wherein As have been madeto remedy former miſtakes, - 
Nay, whole Parliaments have. beene..repealed , and declared. Nz«// by 
ſucceeding Parliaments.. So 21. .Rich. 2. cap.12,does voyd and diſanull.. 
all the ſtatutes made in a former Parliament, held 11.,F:ch. 2. So 1. 
Hen,4.cap.3« repeales this whole Parliament of 21. Rich. 2. So 39. 
Hey, 6. Ina ſtatute made at Weſtminſter we finde a totall repeale of a 
Parliament held at Coventry , the yeare before, as made againſt all 
good faith and (*onſcience , fc, the Atts and ftatntes laboured by the 
Eonfſpiracy , procurement , and excitation of ſome ill diſpoſed perſons for 
the imroduftion and accompliſhment of their rancour , and inordinate 
covetiſe.. So 4. Hen. 6..A Parliament held at Weſtminſter, is made . 
Nall in regard divers -matters .had there beene treated and 
Wrought by the labour , and exhortation of perſons not fearing Gd, 
or mig to bee under the Rule of any earthly. Prince : but mclin:d 
of [enſuall appetite ro have the Whole governance of the Realme under 
ther owne PoWver and Dominzon, Theſe are the Tons | 
| . | that 
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that one great Councell beſtowes upon another. | 

I could urge the famearguments, in the very ſame words , onely* 
changing a Lay-Councell into an Ecclefiaſticall Councell, and upon e- 
quall neceſſity , requirethe King to afſenj to whatever they ſhall vote. 
I make no doubt , the Anthor will in this caſe give him leave, to make 
his conſcience his guide,and ifhe do, he will think his Arguments de- 
ſerve no further anſwer, 

The few- private ends they can have to deprave them, muſt needes 
praying ouncells more faithfull , impartiall , aud Religions then 
Any oner. | | 

'Cirtainely they may have as many, as any ther private ſubjeR, 
and that this Kingdome hath feldome heretofore ſuffered under the 
proſecution of private intereſt is to be imputed to the excellent policy, 
which he endeavours to overthrow. They are ſtrangely tranſported 
with the leve of a popular ſtate, who can Fl over-rale their underſtan- 
_ dings,as to ferce themſelves to think, the members of it may not be ex- 

treamly ſubjeR to ambition, which would eafily prompt them to alter 
the good old wayes of beſtowing offices and collating honouts ; to Co- 
vetouſneſſe , which wonld tempt them to draw the determination of 
cauſes out of the ordinary Courtsof Juſtice; to hatred , which would 
make them proſecute their enemies with bitter violence, and upon the 
lealt ſuſpition of a fault, to puniſh them ; firſt by impriſonments, and 
endeavour to prove them guilty at leiſure ; to affetti0» , which would. 
make them ſhield their friends from being queſtioned , though their 
corruptions were notorious. to all the world. 
The Biſhop of Dwrham:his caſe ſpeakes home to the buſineſle. 
Wearetold in the 3.:c..of the 2: Parliainent held r. Mar. How-the 
Bichopricke of D«rham wasdiflolved ina former Parliament.7. Edw. 
6. which was compaſſed and brought to paſſe , by the ſiniſter labour, 
great malice,and corrupt meanes of certaine ambitious perſons then being 
» authority, rather for to enrich themſelves , and their fricnas , With 4 
great part of the poſſeſſions of the ſayd Biſhopricke , then upon juſt occaſi 
on, or Godly zeale, Let the world judge , whether this age ray not - 
be ſubjeft to the ſame temptation, and: whether a deſire to ſhare 
he meanes of the Church, may not have as ſtrong operations, as | 
ormerly.. 

Nothing more common in the: Rowan ſtory, then the bribing of the 
Senate. This made 7«gurtha'cry out, (who by his gifts governed'theit 
Parliament ) O »rbem venalem,ct mature perituram , fi emptorem in» - 
venerit ! Had it been our unhappineſſe, to have lived in a popular - 
Rate (except they are altered from what Hiſtories deliver them ) we 
ſhould have found injuſtice a trade , and. that the mpſt compen- - 
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dious way to wealth, was to buy no land, 'but of the Judges. 7acirys 
gtves us a full Charaft er of what we might well feare. When the g0- 
vernement of Rome was Changed into a Monarchy under A-g»/ts,the 
Provinces were very well contented, Swſpetto Senaris populique impe-. ' 
ri0,o0b certamen potentium,et avaritiam magiſtratuum : invalido legune 
auxilio,quod viiambitu,poſtremo pecunia turbabantur, 

They mult evidently have more private ends then the King , who 
may be miſled upon wantonnefle,, but they muſt ſtruggle with ſolids 
temptations,deſire of riches,deſire of honours, there being an emptines 
in tkem,whereas he is full,and fatisfed. $7 violandum eft jus, regni cauſa 
violandum eſt ; the greatelt motive that can be , adeſire to ſhare in So- 
veraignty,the Parliament to rule the King , and they to rale the Parlia- 
ment. 

We have ever found Enmity and Antipathy betWixt the Conrt and the 
Country but never any till now,betWixt the repreſentatives,and the body 
of the Kingdome repreſented, 

How, betwixt them., and thoſe many that entruſted them ? are not 
they ſatisfied with their carriage ? If this were never till now , it may 
ſeme to be upon ſome caules, which never were till now. 

Except Malter Hollis hs rich Widow , [never heard that Promotion 
came to any man by ſerving in Parliament. 

What ſervice commended Malter Hollz to the rich widow”, I can- 
not judge; This I know, it the ninetcene Propoſitions had palt, it 
would have been no news to heare of many proinoted, and they might 
eaſily have redeemed the time that they -have loit , and. challeng'd ſo 
much greater honours, becauſe they coald not have them ſooner. It 
would have beenerare to have heard of any advanced ont of Pars 
liament,and this would have bred good ſtirring blond in the country; 
the Gentry would have juſtled;to get in at the common gate of Offices, 
and Honours. D 

The Lords and Commons 0u7ht not to be deſerted,unleſſe Wee Will alloW 
that the King may chooſe whether he Will admit of any Gonuncell at all or 
20,in the diſpoſing of onr liveslands,and liberties. 

By Law he cannot, he willnot refuſe to hearken to his great Coun- 
cell ; neither doth he challenge to himſelfe any right of diſpoſing of 
your Lives, Lands, and Liberties, but will prote& you, an1them, accor- 
ding to the eſtabliſhcd Lawes : he onely fayes, he is not bound to r= 
nounce his owne underſtanding , orto contradict his owne conſcience 
for any Counſellours ſake whatſoever. Hee mult ſatisfie that before 
th-ir deſires, ner mult that which they call policy, give law to that 
which he knowes to be Religion. | 


bk Tis grantediy things viſiple, and certaine , that Indge Which is a ſole 
| luage, 
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Tudge, and hath competent power to ſee h# owne indgement extcuteas 
wa. not to determine againſt the light of nature, or evidence of fat. 

Sole Judge, or not, alters not the Caſe, neither is there any reſtraint 
onely to viſible and certainethings ; in the ducharging of a truſt, the 
Conſcience mult be guided by a. morall certainty, or high probabi- 
lity. 

The fenne of Pilate Was , that When he might have ſaved our Savi- 
our from an uuntuſt aeath , yet upon accuſations contradittory in theu= 
ſelves, contrary to ſtrange revelations from Heaven, hee would ſuffer 
innocence to fall, and paſſe ſcutence of death, meerly to ſatufie a bloud. 
thirſty multitude. ] 

The ſinne of Plate all confeſle. hainous , yet if examined accor- 

ding to his rule of juſtice, he mult eicher condemne his owne judge= 
ment, or abſolye his. For firſt concerning [trange revelations to the 
contrary, all that T meet with isthis :.His wife ſent unto him, faying, 
Have thou nothing to doe With that inſt man, fer I have ſuffered many 
things this day in a dreame becauſe of him. What was revelation to Matth,27.18s 
| her, but a ſingle tradition to him ; ſhe was obliged to beleeve 
God ſpeaking to her ,, he was not bound to beleeve a woman ſpeaking 
to him. He might thinke, ſhe might be willing to deceive out of 
 maturall.compaſsion, ſtrong in that Sexe ; or might be deceived her 
{:lfe, calling that inſpiration, which was fancy. That it was true de 
fafo makes nothing againlt him ; for a Judge, he knew,.was to be 
guided by proofes. He that will paſle 1cntence according to what 
any ſhall pretend to have frem Heaven ,. may well deſerve to goe to. 
Hell for it. 

Secondly, concerning accuſations contraditory in themſelves, he 
faw that plainly, and therefore profeſſes their teſtimonies invali'd, 7 
find no fault in him. But it may be obje&ted, He hreWw that: for envie 
they had delivered him, That indeed was his private opinjon, which 
the Jewes perſwade him was to be over-ruled by their Authority, 
and unanimous conſent. This therefore ſeemes to be the Caſe :.Pilare 
thinkes it not enongh - that all the chicte Prieſts and Elders of the . 
People cry out againſt him, as a mal. faRor and enemy to the State, Verſ. 3oy. 
he requires ſome proofes, John 18.29. They returned this anſwer, 1f 
he were not a Malefattor, We Wonld not have delivered him unto thee. 

Populi Salzs, the Common-wealth was in danger , nor did it ſtand 
with the honour of that Afſembly-to give more. particular reaſons. 
At length he is reſolved to paſſe his Afſent , and yeilds to their Votes 
npon theſe grounas : His ſingle. indgement Was not to be preferred be-- 
fore all advice : The many eyes of all the choiſeſt of the People, ſee more 
then bis, and may ſpy faults , Which hee could nos. find ; Beſides, 
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"There Was a Maxime, and it Was grounded upon natare (and which the 
Author ayes wasnever till this Parliament with[tood,therefore then in 
full force) that a community can have no private ends to miſ-lead it, 

I ſhall onely adde , the Caſe can no way be varied, though they had 
not 4 joynt Judiciall power;For if he thought him innocent, and knew 
he had ſach a right, that except he paſſed ſentence againſt him, he was 
not condemned, and ought notto ſuffer, it had been as high a fault to 
concurre with them in their injuſtice, 

Not ſo, becauſe if one Tnage on the Bench diſcent from three, or one J#= 
ror at theB arre from eleven,they may ſubmit to the major number,though 
perhaps leſſe ckilfull then themſelves, Without imputation of guilt. 

The Oath of the Jurors is this, as we find in Malter Lamberd, Se vi- 
rum aliquem indocentem haud condemmaturos , ſontemve abſoluturos. 
Laying their hands upon the holy Goſpel, every man ſweares, he will 
not condemne the innocent, nor abſolve the guilty. The words of their 
Oath now in uſe, ſpeake the ſame ſenſe ; They ſweare that they will do 
right betwixt party and party, according to evidence given in : where- 

fore they ought to conſult information by witneſſes, not their fellowes 

Votes. How his Caſuilts will fatisfie a mans conſcience , when he vi- 
olats this Oath, I know-not. Tis true, in many caſes, there may be a 
legall ſabmiſsion,but then the Law doth not require a perſonal a&t con- 
trary to Conſcience, but provides for the preſervation of the Innocen- 
cie of the difſenting parties, by making the A of the major part have 
theforce of the whole, according to that, Refertur ad nniverſos , quod 
publice fit per majorem partem. 

If ſs in LaW,mmnch more in State, Where the very ſatisfying a multitude, 
ſomtimes in things not otherwiſe expedient may prove not only expeaient, 
but neceſſary for the ſetling of peace and ceaſing of ſtrife. '] 

True, 1f in Law, not otherwiſe:: A Governour mult not diſpleaſe 
God, to pleaſe the people. . The ſecond thing mutt be urdered, accor- 
ding to the Rulers prudence. For many times, granting anunreaſona- 
ble requeſt, doth not fatisfie, but increaſe their defires. And whereas 
the more he gives, he becomes the lefle able, ſo the more they receive, 
they become the more craving. | 

That the Militia and Magazine of Hull, &c. ſhould be intraſted into 
ſuch hands, as Wers in the Peoples good efteeme, conſcience and under= 
ſtanding could plead nothing againſt it. 

Undcritanding,and conſequently Conſcience, very much : The King 
had more diſtruſt of ſome,and more confidence in the fidelity of others, 

If it could have been averrea(as it could not, for the contrary Was true) 


that this Would have bred diſturbance,and have been the occaſion of grea- 
er danger. 


, 
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Truly, then ke ſhall get the better, it h2can impoſeupon our ſenſe, and 
make the Kingdom believe contrary to what they ſee, and ſuffer under : 
what bath been the cauſe of theſe unhappy diſtra&tions, bur the raking rhe 
Kings Town from him by force, and the illegall alcerarion ot the A113. 
tia, upon pretence of apparent danger? Though tor a time they were 
afraid, whereno fe:r was ( Yu ills ſic timere permiſit ? ) Yer alter 
they have had (o Jong a time to recover their nad-rftindings, and to cone 
fider wichrhemſelves, if the danger were apparent, it might in fo many 
monerhs be made evident, and they mighc know whence to expe the 
blow, I dare now appeal] to the weakelt parc of men, their diſtruſts, and 
aske them, it they cannow believe, there was any juſt ground for jealou- 
ſites. Icis nor improbable, fince they have raiſed a houſe without a foun-" 
dation, it may fall upon the heads of the maſter kniJders, 
Where the people by publike antbority will ſecke any inconventence ts theme 
\ ſelves, and the'King 3s not ſo much intereeſſed in it as themſerves, tis more 
inconventende and injuſtice to deny, than to grant it) : 
More injuſtice ro deny rh-n grant ; therefoce it fcems thar trjoftice 
too, Into what ftreights muſt a King be brought by the madnetJe of rhe 
people? Tt they ſeeke any inconvenience, injuſtice ro ceny it: Oh un» 
heard of maximes out of theſe new Poliriques! Thar a King fhou'd be 
bound by aw to dettroy his people, and kitl chem our of dury rhar he 
doth not preſerve their rights, except he do them wrong. This aff :b:/e 
odiam hath often bad, but never defcrved thanks. Can a man imagine, - 
thoſ people of. whom Fevenal ipears, 
Evertere domas tot as optanti;us ip ſt 
Di; facile, | 
If they bad underſteod their owne prayer would hive accuſed the gods, 
for dehying them ? Carzor eft Regi popnius, quam ſibi, How great are 
his deſerts towards his people, that will nor ſuffer them ro be miſerable, 
though rhey intreat him, though they provoke him to it; and can cons - 
tent bir{clfz withthe Conſcience of merit, - whileft his honor ſaffers un- 
der the envy of wrong doing ! Indeed this is the end of all Government; 
for the people finding rhcy were nor' fit ro govern themſelves, refolved 
to be ruled by theſe chat were wi'er, and ſo committed their ſatery to the 
truſt of others. Nuw this were to reduce themſelves to that firſt ſtate, 
which cheir ſufferings made them weary of to place a Governour over - 
them, and co govern thar Governour, | 
What blame 1s it then in Princes, when they will pretend reluCiance of Cone - 
ſcience and reaſon ? WEEN - P 
No man juſtifies pretended conſcience, no man c&an condemne Reall. 
Put what grounds can malice have, to caſt this afperſion of pretence of - 
Conſcience and Reaſon ? It we leoke either on that unhappy miſ-un- [| 
E dcritanding 
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.Bertanding of the people, who would not -be undeceived þy pre« 
 xences , bisaRiens muſt appeare unto them as cleare as the day ; or 
on his owne ncceſſities, his owne extreame waits, it cavunoc bees 
For cer a'nly he that hath gr:n'ed ſo much in this Parliament, and 
that in a fhort rime, as pur all his Royall Anceſtors Adts of Grace te- 
ce her, they fall much ſhort of his, wonld not have Cenyed any thing 
-which was reaſonable, nor any thing ( (1:ce his wants required ſupplies 
trom them) but whar ſhould pur him into tarre worſe conducion, chan thar 
ot poverty. . | 

Acer along and Generall difcourſe of the originall of Government, 
the various forms, and ſ:verall diftempers , whileſt Policy was yer im- 

erfeQ, he reru ns to the preſent matter, 

The vertne of Repreſentation bath becne denyed to the Commons, and a ſi- 
-werance ba beene mide betwixt the parties cboſen, aud tbe parties choofing, 
and fo that great Priviledge of all Priviedges, that unmoveab.e Biſes of all 
honor, and power, mbercby the Honſe of Commons, elaims tbe extire right of 
all the Gentry and Commona!ty of E gland , bas been attempted to be fhckeu, 
and diſturbed, | s 

The 1:nle ot ic is, atruſt is committed co them, and they are to be gui- 
ded according ro Conſcience in the performanceof ic. Ler ite fo: Lut 
is northis.clearly ie Kings caſe, who is entruſted .cerrain'y as highly as 
they? So that they will find che ready way ro.endanger their own rights, 
is.t » evrrench.upon.:rhe Kings, 

Yet there may be a miſtake in tte imputation of ſeverance, and de- 
iniall of repreſentarion ro the Commons, For puc.the halle; if a few 
mzcn of a County preſent a Pecition ro the Houte againſt .cRabliſhed 
{awes, and the fert-d Diſcipline of che Church ; this is received, and 
thanks returned: if after, another Pecition (modeſtly and dilcrecerly cx- 
prefſing their defires, and withall due reſpe&s to the He, as ro in- 
Rance in that meſt excell-ne Vericion of Kent ) be preſented, arreſted 
by men much more eminent than the former, whether we rf><&, 
ruinber, Gentry, .means,-or Repuration; ard this in favor of pre- 
icn: (Government, which,they have funi;d happy, by long experience, 
and theretore have no reaſon to be fo defirons of a change., of which 
r.cy a'2 nor ab'e ro indge fo well wichout tryall ; this by no meanes 
13 to be c:lled a feverance, or denyail of repreieatation, though I 
conlefle. rhe Kingdome (apt ro miſtake) may cafily be deceived , and 
learae ro mitcall ir, becauſe the Gearlemen were impriſoned who preſcn- 
redir, 5 | | 

loſt of our bite diftempers aud obſtrutions in Parliaments bave pree 
Ceeacd from thit; That the peeple wpon canſleſſe defarmaiio , and wutt« 
$-oved accuſations, bave been ſo prone to withdraw themſclues from- the#r 
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repreſentatives, yet tbere can be nathing under Fern , next to renoltucmg” 
God , which can be more perfiatous and more pernicious in the people then 
this, | 

Here we may ſe the ftrengeh of paſſhizn above reafon, Ccrcainly 
we never rook the Qath of Supremacy , nor of Alleziarice unto chem s 
hence it will evidently follow, Tha: Treaſon againſt a Burgeffe, is higher 
een that againſrche King. 

This he grants as-unquettionable, That the legi/? ztive- power of this 
Kingdom, u partly.in- tbe King, and partly in the Kingdom ; fo that neither 
zoe King can mike 2 generall binding Ordinance or Law , witbuut the Parlize. 
mcnt or the Partiiment without tbe King. | 

This one truth, if conſtantly Rood ro, would have prevanred one 
miſeries ; and it yer embraced, miphe reſtore the Kinzdome to. haps 
pinefſe. Bur alas it is ſoon recalled , & bolding onely in ordinary C2+ 
ſer ; but if the ſuſety of 'tbe prople be concerned', if it may prove dangerous 
or inconvenient to tiem , thew- an” extras/aing- courſe. may. juſt'y be 
raken. | 

Tt.13 is ic vahieffhath: ſo miſerably renc this Kingduines, and cauſed: 
th:{: tad diviions, Firſt, the peopte are made to beiezve they are ia 
danger, and'thea a prevention of rh5ſe dangers is promiſed, This 
mit needs be very fratetull ro them : $»> out of that naturill love 
they bear to rhanſclves, they favour that {ide wiich preceads to 
rake care for their ſafery, Hs way of arguing ts very plaufible, and: 
ſemeth co cirry more ſtrengch, becau'e ir worxeth upon our under 
ſtanding by cur affeAion, The fumme is this, In 6 1e of apparent 
and imminent danger-, rhe- Peoples fafery 'is nor ro be neglected, 
they ought nt ro be expaſed as a prey-ro th: enemy 5 who; it he 
take, them unprovided, will deſtroy them all, cherefore maſt fit- they. 
fhould be. pur into-a poſture of: defence : Now none > fir Jndges 
of this apparcnc and immin?ne danger, as ths rwo fuſes 4 where 
fore they to order this Jd:litia, $ rhat ir muſt be. in their power 
30 command 'men , ralfe. Horſes, feiz2 on all the Ammunition, ſend 
for whit ſapplies of money thzy think necefſary ' tor repelling tho'e- 
dangers, Elie they.are nor ſutfciearly enab'cd for this: great c work , 
the penp'es preſervation. Here we are tala b.ci again inro ( whats 
we ſo much complained of ) arbicrary power, nor is the thing caken 
away, bur placed in- another body- : All chat we havegainsd, is onely 
this, We fha\l nat be b:acen by the fame hand. Was nor this the 
very caſe ot Shipmnney [pon ſuppoſall of anzcefſity, and rhe King- 
dome b2ing in danger, very fir to ſecure it and the People; rhis cane 
not be done withouc money, the danger will not allow the delay of 
asking the Subies conſenr, and going the ordinary way .of Law, . 

E 2. therefore. 
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: therelorevan'extravidina;y courſe then» becomes legall, and very rea- 
- nable ir is, the Subi:a fhould becontenc co part with ſome, rather 
than loſe all z Now, wÞo fitter to juoge of this neceſſity , than the 
King, as beivg, molt fully informed by His advantage of intelligence 
from H:5 Ambafiadors, Agents, &c, cf the deſignes of Forraign Princes 
and Stares ? 

To winde our felfe our of this Labyrinth, we will go on thoſe 
grounds, on which they argued again{t Shipmoney ;z for as the Ar 
vument runnes Parallel, fo will the antwer, © This therefore was laid 
downe as a fure greund of reaſon , Thar it was better for the King. 
dome, though it were in reall danger, 7 arena conſulium capere, to ſhitt 
for ic ſelfe , as weil as it was alle by a ſadden defence, then that the 
Law ſhould provide ſach remedy, which would be fo eafily, fo frequent- 
ly abuſed upon every pretence of danger, to prevent ſuch an evill which 
could extreamily ieldoins, or almoſt never happen, for an Army, and Na- 
vie could not fo {ecretly be provided, bur that we maſt have ſome intel. 
ligence of jr. So inthecaſe of 4/itie iris much berrer, thar by being 
continued in the old Legall way, it ſhould hazard it ſelfe to ſucha pcſi- 
. ble danger, then that Law ſhould provide ſuch a remedy (for whar pro- 
-bally will never happen ) as bcing abuſed upon prerences, may every 
ehree years pur the Kingdome in combuſtion, To repell danger any way 
but by law, is the gceateft danger of al. ET, 

Let the World judge whether the pronouncing, Sir John Hothams a, trea- 
ſon, but not contrary to the cleareſt beams of humane reaſon and the ſtrongeſt 
znclinations of nature : for every private man may defend himelfe by force, if 
aftaulted, though by tbe force of a Magiſtrate, or his own fatber, and tbough 
be be not without all confidence by flight, | 

He is ſtrongly relolved upon the concluſion , that will bring it in 
vpon ſach ?remiſes. Sir John Hotham his ſizingon the Kings Town 
and Ammunition was it feeres in his owne defence ; who affaulted 
bim? Did His Maicſty drive him into. Hull? What can he thinke of 
the Gunpowder Traitors, was their reſiſtance a inſt defence? Then 
certainly, every Rebellion is a iuft War. Indeed what is that thing 
which we call obedience, if a wan may rctaſe to ſubmit to Law in his own 
defence? | 

Here whole Nations being expoſes to enmity and hazard, being utterly unca- 
pable of flight, muſt yeeld their throats, and ſubmit 10 Aſſaſſmates, if their 
King will not allaw them defence, There is great difference betwixt a ſub. 
iefts defending himſelf, and offending his King. His fears are overwicty, 
if they will not permit him, to think himſclt ſafe, excepr he get into one 
.of the Kings Forts, for his better ſecurity, 9 
See #f weare not beft as a prey to the. ſame bloudy bands, as bave done 
— fucb 
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 facb diakbolicall exploits in Ireland; &c. if we may 10! take uþ Aintes for 
our orone ſafety, or if it be poſſible for us 10 take uþ Arms, without ſome-Uotes 
or ordinances to regelate the Jiliitz, | Subjedts upon Invation , would 
not have wanted commflion to take up Armes; till then , thcy are fafe 
enough by che benefic of the Law , which could nor poſſibly have betrer 
provided for their (atezy, then by danying them a power to take Armcs, 
as ofcen as ambicious chollericke men for their own ends fhall perſwade. 
them they are in danger, _For by this means, being eaſily deceived 
whileſt they endeavoured to ayoyd talle, they would run themielves head= 
long into true Per1lls, 

The King ſayes ; the Parliament denyes, &c, to whetber now in thus uncer- 
tainty, is the ſubjeft bound ts adbere ? 

Ic is poſlible, circumſtances may afford us ſome light for our dire- 
Gion, We may conſider, whether the Houſes do not barely fay ; and 
whether His Maj:{iy deth not deſcend fo farte, as to give reaſons for 
what he does , and to ſhew the Kingdome the ground of his aQti- 
ons, by particular citation of che Laws, which juſtifie rhem, Weoughe 
to agree, whether ſwerving from Law , be ro be judged by the aQi- 
ons, or by the authors; That is, it the. King ſhould have done whar 
ever they did, and the Houſes, what ever he did, whether all would 
not then have been legall becauſe done by tkew. The King doth nor 
defire to captivate any mans underſtanding to his authority , bur is 
willing ro make all the world the Judge of his ACtions ; neither is a 
blinde obedience a part of any mans duty to the Houſes. The beſt way 
to diſcerne aright, will be to conſulc the rule, which is Law, and nor 
meaſure the legality of an AQ, by the deer, Some things are matter of 
faFt, here we may be guided by ſenſe, and judge, as we ſee. As whe- 
ther the King has ſejz:d on any thing wherein the Subject hath a property 
_ or whether the: Subic& hath nor ſ:ized on ſom-rhing , wherein the 
King hath a Property ? whether the King harh raiſed warre againſt the 
Parliament; Thar is, whether his Guard was an Army, and wherher Hall 
' 38 now London, 

We bad a maxime, and it was grounded upon nature, and never tif thi; Par- 
liament witbſtoed, that a Community cax bave no private ends to miſleade it, 
and make it injurious 3t ſelfe, | 

True, in a State where the Coll: Rive body Afſembles 3 and the 
reaſon of it is evident ; for though every man ayme 'at his greateſt 
particular intereſt , yer except it be agreeable to rhe Intereſt of the 
Maior part , it will.never paſſe into an A&, and it ic be advantage- 
ous for the moſt, it is to þe eſteemed publique, Now whar ſervice this 
can doe the two Houſes, I cannot ſee, becauſe rhey are a Repreſenta« 
tive body, It he pleaſe to conſult Live or Tacidw , he may finde mw 
; | wo E 3 | mo 
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moſt unworthy ends rhe Senate of FM propoſed to themſeives, and 
bz quickly ſarisfied in the falfhood of this Maxime, taken in his ſenſe, 
The cruch is, ke raiſes probabilities into demoiiſtrations, and becauſe: 
it is not ſolikely ( it beinga workeof greater difficulry that four hun. 
dred ſhould contrive things for their private incereſts ; as that foure: 
ſhould, hee rakes ir for impoſſible, Whereas expeii_nce clearly ccn- 
fures him; in- other Scates we finde nothing mare common, Thar wee 
in England have fo {eldome ſuffered under {uch corruprions, proceeds 
from cauſes peculiar to this government,. It was a court; for the 
moſt parr, bur of fhort continuance, fo thar, rhey had nor time to mold: 
and faſhion their aymes ; and when called rogerth:r again, the bod 
was much altered : But the chief reaſon, and. that ro which the Subie+t 
eſpecially owes his ſecurity, isthis, that the finall dererminarion, is nor 
in one, nor two huuſes, bur the ioynr conſent of three Eſtates is necef(- 
ſary, So that nothing is likely to paſſe , bnr whar 1s tor the Intereſt 
of the maior. part, and what is fo, is publiquely. advantageous, It js 
more poſſible they may now proſecute private inrerefts, (ince rhey- 
challenge a pow.r. to th:mſelves fufltcient to advance their deſignes ; 
which heretofore they never pretending to, . con!d nor hope to. compaſle 
particularends. 

The King may ſafely leave bis bigheſt. rights to Pariiaments, Tt this be all- 
the motive, he may as ſafely keep them, Why «id che Laws entruſt hin 
with them, it ir were ficting for him ro make no uſe of them ? 

None knows better, or affects mare the ſmceineſſe of thar-ſo well ballanced a- 
Afonarchy. T beleeve they aff-&:Monarchy, . why then doth this Aw: hor er- 
deayour to take it away, by denying- the King a power of diſſene; wh-c'p 
our Anceſtors inviolahly: preſerved, as a moſt happy rcſtratnc of Arifto. 
cracy or Democracy. 2 

[It batb been often 18 the power of former Parliaments, ts load that rule with- 
greater fetters and clogs, but 1bey would not. . A very goud Argament, there 
£8 lictle reaſon now to do ir. After a commendation of th=- exa&t remper. 
 anddue proportion berween the three eſtates, the many aff<&ing Monar- 
chy betrer then Arilftocracy, and.the.nobility preterring icas muchbeyond : 
Democracy, | 

He exhorrs us, Not to ſecke to corrupt this puritis of { ompoſition : Ve 
ry good Couunſcll : Lat which he overthrowes in the-words immedi- 
ately following. We muſt ' not; conceive: that both Gentry : and Nobilitie 
can combine againſt. tbe King; Therefore it will be fireing for thaKing 
to leave.all ro rheir difpoſall , 'who certainly. can do nothing but whar- 
> fitting, In-how few words hath he deſtroyed that conſtitution, which 
he cold us was fo perſe&; it would admir cf no change bur for worſe 2: 
Ruz.we could. not ſtay here, if. the. Kiags negative were once taken. 
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away, like decaying bodies, our health would daily-1impair, The next 
ſtep muſt be, the Lords ſitting in, a Perſonall Capacity , no reaſon ehey 
 (houlddeny, what the.Kingdome hath Voted to be neceflary or conveni= 
ent, eicher Ice rnem not ſpeak at all, or ler the grearcr part of Commons 
Jjoyn with the leſſer part of Pecrs- 

Tte right of allthe Lords and Commons in ibis State ts fo great, that no 
change of goveraument can be advantage to them, except they-cou!d each one at« 
tun an bereditary crown, : 

May they nor attain as much as malignant Counſellors are pretended 
to aym at, Honors, Offices, Wealth, Power,Commands, | | 
Ther power us meeriy derivatzve , ſo that except wee will conceive 
ay both King and people will be «conſenting to the uſurpation, notbazg can 

e Aone. : 

Th ic is confefh, the King hath a right of diſſenting, Except both King 
and people ; here a power is given4o the people <ollc&ively, beyond the 
Lords, Commons, and King. | 

If the King be an affetoy of true Liberty be bath in Parliament a pow 
er 4s extenſive, as ever the Roman Dijfiators was, for the preventing publique 
diſtreſſes, | - 

The Di&ator had abſhlute authority, nor was he circumſcribed 
in. power, but in time only. There lay no appeale from him, neither 
was he queſtionable tor any aCtion afrer his Government was expired. 
Ttough th: humor of that people conld not endurethe name of King, 
they had .the ſame thing ; for in imminent dangers» whecher from for 
raigne Invafions, or inreſtine Sedirions; neceſſity of Scate forced them 
to ſubmie co his auchoricy , which felived them in rheir greateſt ex» 
rremities, 

H-nce we may make the truck Jadgement, what forme of Govern- 
ment the wiſeſt Romanes eſteemed moſt convenient, Their ations 
which proceeded from feare, were unfeigned interpreters of their 
thoughts; Thar they fel] backe ftill into their old rule, and were 
not as wiſe to prevent dangers by conſerving that authority, as they 
were toencounrer them by erc&ing ir, mult be imputed to the incon« 
ſtant temper of the people, who in times of peace were as proud and 
infolent, as when ruine rhreatned, ( which their wanconnefle pull'd up- 
on themſelves) they were baſe!y humble, Since then the Romans pre- 
ferred even the unbounded power of one to a popular ſway, wee haye 
ne reaſon to change the much more happy temper of this Government, 
Wh-reia Monarchy is fo wiſely balanced, thar as we are norexpoſed 
to the dangers which attend the Role of the many ; © we may avoyd 
the incon venicnces, which might probably flow fromthe Arbitrary pow® 
£&r of ON, Be 
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He hath met in the field with two contrary Armies of bis own Subjelts, and 
yet that Army which be went to deſtroy , and advanced their Colours againſt. 
bim, was more loyall than that which himſelfe commanded, | 

Had he made conſcience of unjuſt flander , or had he any ſenſe of the 
honor of his Nation, theſe words had never fowled th Paper, | 

That whicb the King here calls Conſcience and Reaſon, can be nothing elſe 
bn meere private opinion, | 
 Whatother poſſible notion can any man have of Conſcience ? Is it 
net the light of reaſon informing us in our duty ? 

If the counſel of the Parliament were direly oppoſite to common under ſt 111» 
ding, and good Conſcience, and the Connſell of the Court were evidently conſo- 
nant thereunto, there needed no ſuch conteſtation, | 

Ifthe Counſel! of the Court, were direfly oppoſite to common un-« 
derftanding and good Conſ:i:nce, and the Counſell of Parliamenr 
were evidenzly conſonant thereunto , there would be no ſuch conteſta»- 
ti-n, It is a very unfaititull way of judging, to meaſure the goodneſſe 
of Counſell, by the perton advifinz, not by the thing advited. Hig 
Majsſty alwayes cxamined what, not whoz and hath given his Sub. 
ics a moſt c<rtain pledge of bis Royall aft:Qion, in palling fo many 
00d Aﬀts; and was reſ. lved to grant, as long as any thing could in rea- 
fon be deſired, Afr:cr he hath fully farisfied che publique intereſt , even. 
to the utmoſt extent of what moſt underſtanding and diſcengaged men 
with for ; He is not bound to undoe againe in part, and ſo farretocom- 
ply with intereſts of private men, as to place a power in ſome, by 
which they ſhall be able to hinder his good people from entoying rhe 
full benefirs of this Royall Grace, it ſuch a conſent appear to him to 
do it. | 

The following diſcourſe keeps all in generalls (which ezfily deceive 
weaker apprehenfions) and bath its ſtrength from rhis ground, rhat. it 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed , the great and pnblique Councell of rhe 
Kingdom, ſhould nor give the msſt faithfull advice, 

Therefore Princes, if they may not be led by their owne opinions , 'ra« 
ther tban by the ſacred and awfull Conncels of whole Nations unreaſonably 
complain, tbey are denyed liberty of Conſcience, and raviſht out of their owne 
underſtandings | | 

I appeale ro any mans Judgement, whether any thing can be urged, 
for the authority of a Lay- Councell, that it ought ro enforce a ſubmi{ 
fion of iudgement, and a performance of duties arifing fromtrutt agree. 
able therero, which may not with (at leaft) £qualF adyantag:s'be pref 
fed for the ſame binding power in Councells Eccl fi aRticall. *To inſtance 
in that of Trent ; Iſa Papiſt ſhould (4s Campizn doth) bragge of that to 
aim, as tha Repreſentative Body of almult all the Welterne Church, - 
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wherein-was a concourſe of ſo many choiſe , able, eminent Divine" 
fach as had addiQed their whole times to the ſtudy of truth,and there- 
fore inall probability could not be deceived themſeves, and ſuchag. 
had converſed fo long with Heaven and Heavenly things, they knew 
{uficiently how much it concerned them not to deceive others, and 
conclude it,thereforeunlawfull tor any to pretend Conſcience,(which 
is but private opinion)againſt ſo publique and unanimous determinati- 
on. Notwithſtanding theſe higk probabilities, and( what will much 
more juſtifie mens abſolute obedience, and captivating their reaſons ) 
ſome plauſible arguments for a Givine aſiftance and immediate direQi- 
ons in ali their deciſfons, which the Houſes will not pretend to, yet 
it ſhould goe hard,but he would finde ſome anſfwer{asexrfily he might) 
whereby to juſtifie his liberty of diſſenting im ſome thivgs, which 
when he hath done, he way with very little alteration apply to Civill 
Councels,and be ſatisfied. Suppoſe it thus: Though among probable 
arguments, that drawn from Authcricy of wile mer, carry with it 
greateſt weight, yet it muſt give place to a greater reaſon. Now toe- 
very man belongs a judgement of diſcretion, which muſt decide for 
what coneraes his particular duty. So in the Kings caſe : The Votes 
which carry in them the authority of both Houſes, ſhall beare great 
ſway,& if it be in things extreamly dubious,they may turne the ſcales 
of their ſide. But if greater reaſon ſeeme to contradi them, His Ma- 
jeſty will not hoodwinck his underſtandiog, and blindly follow, whi- 
ther they pleaſe toleade him , hewill walke by the greater light. For 
example,His Majeſty perceiving how much his people may ſuffer un- 
der Arbitrary power, is reſolved never to make uſe of it, and thinkes 
it lefſe fitting any other ſhould, But itis told him now the uſe of it will 
be for their good, by reafon of apparent, imminent dangers. His Ma- 
jeſty underſtands the bottome of. plauſible pretences , and knowes to 
how great milchietes a way wpuld be opened,if it were ſufficient up- 
' on ſuch ſpecious grounds to have a right to overfule all known and cer- 
tain? Lawes, 

Concerning the aQion at Hull, he contefſes,to take poſſeſſion of the 
Kings T own,and ſent the gates againſt him 1s Treaſongf circumſtances doe 
ot vary the nature of the A,as in this caſgghe pretends,they does F or the 
firſt thing to be lockt on 15, thas the King was meercly denied entrance for 
that timeais generall right was not denied] x | 

If then a Sub-jc& take up Armes againſt his Soveraigne in a tempas« 
rary war, it muit not come within the compaſle of Treaſon, and he 
may legally pofleſſe himſelſe of the Kings Forts, and maintaine them 
againſt him,ſo he confefſe , he bath no right in them. No defying /an- 

guage was given, Ita man taken away wy parts » ſhall he be comted 
rom 
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from Felony , becauſe hee did not give me ili Langnage too ? Vo A&# 
of violence wat uſeds This he may ſay , who hath pickt anothers poc- 
ket; but ir is no ſufficient plea againſt the Law. But he ſed no 210+ 
lencethaugh the King for diverſe houres together did ſtand within Mus 
 ket-ſhot, &&c, } It is no argument of Innocence, that he had opportu- 
nity to be more highly guilty,and abftaineds The King uſed termes of 
defiance, and this makes the Att meerely arferſrue, or rather paſſive, ] If 
this were true,there was never any warre but defenſive. For thoſe who 
by ſome great injuſtice offered, provoke a Nation toright it felfe, fight 
as well to maintaine their lives, as what they unlawtully poſlefſe. How 
this ſhould adminifler to the King any ground to leavy- guards at Yorke, 
_ many men wonder, or that it ſhould ſeeme the ſame thing to the King as if 
he had been purſued to the gates of Yorke. ] | 
Certainly it was a (iffcient ground , not only to raiſea Guard, for 
his ſafty ;.but an army, to puniſh that high 1ndignity,and toright his 
honour : but out of tender care of his Peoples ſafty ( left they ſhould 
chance to ſuffer upon miſtakes) he afforded him folong time ofrepen- 
tarice, thatthe Kingdome might firſt be ſatisfied, and then his Jultice, 
Tf the Parliament have heereupon turned any of the T own(-men out of thery 
Eſtates, His Majeſty did not charge the two Houſes ; Sir Zobn Hothans 
kept him out,without any publique order from them. But if it had been 
done de fafto,the ſame Law would have juſtified this a&, as well as the 
other.But ſince not only the Country about, but the inhabitants with- 
in the Town have fuffered in their eſtates and liberties, 
Or if claimed any intereſt in it to themſelves. So much the leffe 
reaſon to ſeize on it, if he cannot ſomuch as pretend title to it. 0+ 
have diſſeiſedthe King , utterly denying his right for the future, 7 It any 
Law can beproduced, to juſtifie taking away the Kings goods for a 
time,the caſe will be cleared.Or have made ary other uſe of their poſſeſſion 
but meerly to prevent ('ivill war. ] There is not any way morelikely 
to create a Civil] Warre, then endeavours to prevent it by illegall 
courſes. An to disfuruiſh the Kings ſeducers of eArmes and «Ammy- 
nition : therefore the moſt eſſentiall property of Treaſon, intention , muſt 
needs here be abſent in this Af. The Law hath judged otherwiſe in the 
cafe ofthe Earle of Z{ex, whole plea was,he intended the remoyall of 
evill Counſellors. c 
If the Parliament ( the ſhutting the King out of Hal! was not 
their' A& ) be wot wertually the whale Kingdome it [elfe, The King 
excluded, it is not, If it be not the ſupreame Fudicatare as well in 
matters 'of State, as matters of Law, Till new Lawes are enacted, 
the ſabje& cannot juſtifie avy A& but what is warrantable: by the 
old. 1f it be not the great Councell of the Kingdame, as well as of the 
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King , to whe it belongeth by the conſent of all Nations to provide in all 
extraordinary caſes, Nequid detriment! capiat reſpublica, /rt the brasd 
sf treaſon fticke wpon it, | No proviſions are allowed but what are le- 
gall, left the Remedy thould prove the greateſt diſeafe. Nay if the 
Parliament would have wſed this forcible meanes, unleſſe Detitioning 
would not have prevailed, | It 1s no juſt excuſe, to take away a mans mo- 
ney , and ſay he did firit defire him to deliver it. Or if their grounds of 
Jelouſfie were meerly vague. It is againſt all equity,to doe wrong, becauſe 
thereis a poſlibility of ſuffering it; no man can havea full ſecarity, 
and therefore we muſt arme our elves againſt uncertaine feares, not by 
injuries, but a wary 1nnocenge» Or if the jealonfie of 4 whole Kingdome 
64% he counted vaine, Too large an expreſſion, much the greater part of 
the Kingdome apprehend no juſt grounds of jealouſte. Though the 
minds of many were a long time nnſctled, being daily diſturbed by 
ſuggeſtions of Plots at home, and invaſions from abroad, yet if we 
duely weigh the buſineſſe, ſuch feares ought not to be valued. If fourty 
ſeverall men report the ſame thing, yer if upon examination thirty 
nine of them ſay, they had it from the other man, this in Law makes 
but one witnefle : ſo the feares of many thouſands, if grounded upon 
informations, and thoſe informations come from very tew , who can 
no way evidence the probability of ſuch reports, they ought noe 
to be valued , they will vaniſh into nothing. Or if they claime any 
ſuch right of judging of dangers and preventing th'm, without the Kings 
conſent as ordinary and perpetnalls | As often as they have a minde to 
make uſe of ſuch a right, 'tis calie for them to call the Caſe extraor- 
dinary, and pretend a publique danger. For my part, I know not 
how they can ever be confuted, it not now- For certainly, apparent 
dangers did never lefſe appeare. It would more abundantly bave 
ſatisfied me, if I had been frighted with ſecret plots and conceai'd 
deſignes, 

The King might have prevented the ſame repulſe by ſending a 1: (ſen- 
ger before h.nd, | Thats, if he had not conieto get in, he had not 
been ſhut out, if he would have ftayd away , he would not have 
denied him enterance. Or by comming without any /uch confiderabl: for= 
ces. | Let his forces be great, he was not to give Law to his:Prince. 
Bur neither is it ikely he would have admitted him then ; for you 
confeſle a little above, He offered to enter Hull, with twenty Horſe onely, 
unarmed. 

T he Scets in England took? Newcaſtle but by private authority, yet 
there were other qualifications in that Aft, / ufficient to purge it of 
Treafor. | . 

The Wing and Parliament deferved ſo wick reſpe& from you, as 

Je * not 
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not to have inſtance4 (a frequently in their AX; you might well let that 
paſſe iv filence,which they have buried in an AR of objivior. - 

He flouriſhes at large upon the exa77p/c of Richard the ſccond(he means 
Edw, 2.) miſled by Spencer. It doth not follow, bi cauie one King hath 
-hearkned to evill counfell , therefore all muſt be denyed the liberty to 
hearken to good. 

Spencers party was but of incon/izerab le fortunes, | He will get no ad- 
vantage by putting mens cltates into the ſcales, and ballancing their 
repucations. 

At length yet there is ſome little hopes he may prove a convert, ſince 
he doth almoſt promiſe to ſuſpend his judgenent till he may have fail 
ſatiſta&ion from his Majcſties narration, which in due time will more 
fully inform kim. 

As Ariſtocracy in Parliament ,cann't be erefled without ſome means,and 
what this meanes ſpall be ts yet to us altogether inſcrutable. | Certainly he 
is quicker fighted then not to perceive, what is ſo cby10us. Deny the 
Kinga Negative,and the thing 18done. | | 

T he power of Parliaments ts but derivativ?,and depending upon publ. que 
conſent, and how publique conſent ſhould be gained for the ercftion of anew, 
aunlavfull odious tyranny among ſt us 75 not dijcernable. | 

Ic is not thought, this was the Intent of thoſe that intruſted them, 
ut it may be the abuſe cf power , if the Kiogs authority be once ſwal- 
lowed up in theirs. For though their power depend upon a publique 
conſent in the eleftion yet not ſo after they are met together, The ne- 
ceflities of the time made his M.jefty grant,that this Parliament ſhould 
not be diffolved wirhour their conſent z- but they may now challenge it 
as their right,it theKing be buunJ to confirm,what they vote,neceflary 
or expedient» | | 

But it caunct be: and his reaſon is, the Kingdens would not obey them.”| 
In truth, a very probable thing ; IT belceve they would not be «ble ty 
goe through in that new way» But yet they muſt needs have a great 
party ; conſidering their feverall relations, and the advantage they 
have, in advancing the intereſts whecher religiods or civill, cf foie 
which may be able to doe them ſervice, and this would createdivilion 
in the Kingdom. / 

His Majeſty expreſſes his juſt indignatior,thar they(he imputes it not 
tothe houſes,tchough this author ſtil involves them. bur to the contrivers 
and penners of the declaration) ſhould dare to tell their King, they may 
without want of modeſty or duty depoſe him:He returns anſwer,T h:s cannot © 
be collelted from thoſe words, That if they ſhould makethe higheſt prefi- 
dents of orker Parliaments their Pattern, there would be no caule to 


complain.of want of modeſty & duty, Becanſe it may juſtly, be deniedihat 
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free Parliaments did ever truly conſent to the dethroaning of any King of 
England.) What was there affirmed of Parliaments , had none of his 
prelent rettriion of free in ite It the 1, of Hey, 4. were indeed not free, 
why were ſtatutes cited out of it? The Authors ot thoſe quotations,muRt 
be preſumed to account it ſo. | 

The King is offended at their franck expreſſions, diſguiſed under the 
charge of a malignant party, The ſence of his anſwer isthis ;; they 
have no other way to cleare themſelves : for there being faults ſome- 
where,not tolay them upon others,were to take themupon themſelves 
His Majeſty hath propoſed a very good way, which will fully fatisfie 
the world in their innocency, and that 15, not alwajes to accuſe,. but 
ſometimes to proves. "ET 

The King demands juſtice for tumults,and high indignities offered, 
and complaines of a prohibition ſent from the houſe of Commons into 
Southwarke,to hinder the proceſſe againſt a ryot,according to Law. His 
anſwer is, equall juſtice could not be 6bt atned againſt the ('ourt Cavalters, 
His Majeſty never proteCted them from Legall tryall ; it was free for 
them to have proved what they could againſt them. 

The King faies,it- being granted by them,thattheir priviledges donot 
extend to treaſon,felony, or breach of the peace, ſo as toexempr the 
members from all manner of tryall, yet if they be fo priviiedged in the 
method of their tryall,that the cauſe muſtfirit be brought before them, 
and their conſent asked before you can proceed , then their priviledpes 
extendas far intheſe,as in the moſt unqueſtioned cafes; becauſe no Pri- 
viledges exempts them from all manner of tryall, the Houſe being ac- 
quainted and leave given. He ſaics nothing can take off this. It was fully 
intended the members ſhould have had a legall and fpeedy tryal! ; 
for his Majeſty conceives it high injuſtice, ro clap men up upon a 
bare charge, and after they are in Pciion, torget there are ſuch men in 
the World. 

The Parliament does not deny the King a true reall intereſt in any thing 
held by him, either ix jure corone, ov in jure perſonz,vt only affirms that 
. in the ſame thing the State hath an intereſt Paramont in caſes of. publique 
extremity ; by vertue of which it may juſtly ſeize ara' uſe the fame for its 
own neceſſary preſervation. | 

The King is a part of the State, and therefore the other part hath 
not any power warranted by Law, to doe what they thinke fit to 
his prejudice, upon pretenceof publique extremity.. This is Ship- 
money againe : Inevery mans Lands and Goodgthe State hath an in- 
tereſt Paramont, in caſes of publique extremity , by vertue of which 
x may juſtly ſeize and uſe the ſame for its owne neceſſary preſerva= 
tion, Here's the difference, the Head without the body: was: the 
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"State before; now it is the body without a H-ad. The King hath Gra- 
cio{ly freed us from that inconvenience, and we hope he will not ſuf- 
fer us to be oppreſt with thi:. The prudence of our Lawes hath pro- 
vided againſt cither ; but werethere a neceſlicy we-muſt fall into one, 
we 01ght in reaſon to choolethe former. Weare acquainted with that, 
and therefore could better digeſt it: Ir would bea great afli&ion to 
fall from ſuch hopes, and what we Iouk? on as aremedy , to findethar 
our diſcatz : but eſpecially, it would be lcfle butthento our Eſtates, te 
fatisfie one, then-five hundred. 4 

Bat the Kings things are ftill reſerved for him in better hands, then he 
wonld have put them. T hough this were true, it were an ill prefident for 
the Subje&,who mult be bound to giv © up his means,as oft as they con- 
ceive,they could diſpole it wore witely. As.hc y yet keep them away 
frum him for his good, Sv hereafier they miy ſpend them againſt him 
for bis adyautage. Let what will be pretended , the SubjeR cannot be 
ſo ſtupid, as not to underttand theſe, whe andertaketo manage the Pa- 
ramon: intereſt of the itate, may leize on any Subjcas fortunes, by the 
ſameright they take the Kings. 

T hat th:re u an Arbitary power in every tate ſomewhere, tis true, tis ue- 
ceſſary,and no inconvenience follows upon it. | 

It he meane by Arbitrary, a Legiſlative power , this is granted, yer 
not.to a part but the whole body. But this ſpeakes not to the 
caſe ; for till rhey give us a certaine rule toliveby. Theold Lawes 
are in force, til repealed , and when new are orceenated, we areto 
conforme our a&ions to thoſe ſtanding rules. Heis tojuſtifie, there 

18 ſach a Paramont Law , which ſhall makeall our other Lawes truely 
Ocacles,that is, capable of contrary meanings : ſo that now a man may 
be juſtly puni{ht for doing ſuch a thing,becauſe he hath diſobeyed the 
letter of the Law ; a weeke after he ſhall be juſtly puniſhc coo, for 
not doing the ſame thing, becauſe he hath difobeyed the equity of the 
Law. y 

eAriſt ole tels us (and t1s very wiſely ſaid) MaAife Guy Gernot m3 
63h@g Ker $ous rogous ora Erihyer muTa Nopitur YUTS?, x, Gr! Bad vine LaT2- 

Acne om Tols Keiveot. Rhet, |, 1. co 3. Thoſe Lawes are with greateſt 
prudence cſtabliſhed, which define moſt cafes, and which leave no- 
thing,which poſſidly may be determined, tothe breaſt of the judge. 
The rea(on of it 1s this : Lawes are made withour all relpeCts to per- 
ſons, it cannot be forefeene, what parties would be engaged; bur 
jadzes doe not alwaies abſtrait from thelez They may be miſled by 
the relation of kinſtnan, friend, patron, or other intereſts : Now how 
fuliy may cel: corrupt ends be ſatisfied by this equitable conftru&ion 
of Law? 
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CHeafter Hooker dozs not ſay that the Azabaptifts is Germany did 1; 
ceive Parliaments with their hipocriſie. | wok 

No man told you he did ; we only tearne thus much from that fo y 
of their foule injuſtice and cruelty, that upon proportionablePrinci» 
ples,ſuch miſchicfes being then,may be againe. For example,if a pow- 
er be placed in a certaine boay of men, by which they are allowed 
to breake all inferiour Lawes, it they thinke ic is for the good of the 
people, &c. Andifthis body be backt by the greater part of the peo* 
ple, as having gained on rheic alicQions by faire promiſes of a perfe& 
Reformation,and that they ſhall at lengchenjoy the purity and fimpli- 
city of the Goſpel;ln this caſe, may ic not be a ſufficient motive to take 
away mens eſtates, becauſe they cannot confide in them ? Is itnot juſt 
to take away,from enemies of the State, the power of hurcing it? Tis 
very obyiois,that for thoſe men, of whom they have no good opinion, 
to have wealth may be a crimezto have honours treaſonable. 

e's for the thirty tyrants of Athens , we know they were not choſen by 
the People,as our Knights,(, ttizens, &c 

This circumſtance alters not the caſe, if after they areele&ed, they 
challenge as unqueſtionable, and as irrevocable power. But the maine 
intent of that inſtance was , to. ſhew there may be a tyranny of many, 
and that much more miſerable, then that of one, in many reſpe&ts, If 
the inordinate defires of one are hardly fatisfied, how much more may 
we {offer under thoſe of many ? we cannot hopeto weary them. If we 
muſt be ſ]aves,better to have one Maſter,then foure hundred, Though 
the blowes were equall, that froma Royall hand, would nor ſmarc ſo 
much ; it wounds the very ſoule, to be trampled on by equalle. The 
weight of preſent evils would leffe afflit , then the teare of fu- 
ture. There may be continuall ſupply of Torment;new and hungry flies 
may ſucced in the roomeof the old, and ſuck firongly, not regarding 
many have already beene glutted, Neither can wee expeR an end of 
theſe miſeries,ſuch a body is immortall, whereas the vices of a Prince 
are perſonall and die with the man, we may bereſtoreq to happineſſe by 
his ſucceſſor. 

I will in brief relate the tory of their reigne. They had got into their 
hands the power of declaring what was law,and tizis by the conſent of 
the People. In the beginning they cal! ſome men into queltion, who 
were much hated by thi Cityzand though the Law could not take hold 
of them ſo far, yet they paſt ſeatenceof death. This was very plzy- 
ſible to moſt, who juJged of this proceeding by the rule of their pre- 
Font affetions,not looking fo farre into the future, as to confider what 
ill cs quences this might pruduce;tor by the ſame way innocent men 


might be cut oFjifthey were pleaſed to call thera enemies of &he e te, 
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Afeer this they gave ſome part of publike Authority to threethouſand 
of the Citizens,and dilarmed all the reſt,by this meanes(and the benefit 
ot a Militia from Sparta)the City was wholly in their difpoſall. In x 
fhort time,they had committed ſo many outrages, and fuch high inja« 
ſtice,that Theramenes,one of their owne body,one of the thirty, proteſ- 
ſd his publiquediſlike of thoſe proccedings. Then was he accuſed as 
aT raitor to them,and(though it was a priviledge of the three thouſand, 
that none of them ſhould ſuffer death by the ſentence of the thirty,but 
according to accuſtomed procefle and triall ) yet (Tirivs wip'd his name 
out of that number.8 ſo reduced him to their trial. 7 heramenes pleads 
for himſelfe 5 They ought to looke upon his as a commmon Caſe their 
names might as eaſily be blotted out. He adviſes them to be very wary 
in making ſuch a preſident, which might ruine them,and their poſteri- 
ty. The iffue was this. Particular men being overawed by their feares, 
thought it their wiſeſtway tohold their peace,fince it they ſhould ſpeak 
in his behalfe,there was little hopes to redeem him, but great probabi- 
lity to ruine themſelves. So they choſe rather to expoſe themſelves, co 
thoſe future inconveniences, which "poſſibly might not come upon 
them ,then hazard a preſent danger.By this advantage,the tyrants pre- 
vailed, and condemned him to die. 

The things taken from the King at Hull were Armes,which are of more 
danger thenother kind of ('hattels. 

By the ſame law, all that part ofthe Kingdome, which isnot confi- 
dedin,may be diſarmed. Nay, why may not their money be taken too, 
upon probable feare , they may buy Armes with it? The SubjeR is in a 
miſerable condition.,that is Iyable co be undone, as often as they pleaſe 
to befearefull, Ic is fo far from excufing.itaggravates the faQ, to take 
away the Kings Armes,that is,the meanes whereby be may ſeize what 
everelſc belongs unto his Majeſty. The Law of this Kingdome hath 
only entruſted the Princewith Armes,{o,that the Subje& ought not to 
be Arraied, Trained,and Muftcred,but by his Commiſſion, 

B ut ſome determination muſt be Supreme and therefure either the K ings 
power and truſt muſt be guided by the diſcretion of the Parliament;, or elſe 
he Parli. mnt and all other Courts muſt be everril dby the K ings meere 
diſcretion] 

No neceſſity of ci her; fo” in caſes of this nature,which he confeſ- 
ſes to be excraordivay,lit the King and Parliament difſent things muſt 
be at a ftand,and the Subje& muit be obedient to the ordinary Law. 

The caſe of 1r:/and, as it is laid down by his Majeſty, is unanſwe- 
rable;and therefore he is forced toextreame ſhifts, being unable to ſay 
any thing materizl],and yet unwilling to hold his peace. 

Englandand Ireland are ore and the ſame Dominion, there is as true and 
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entimate #nion betwext thomas betWixe England and Wales. 

If this were fo, Iriſh Barons would be Engliſh Pecres, and Englith 
'Peeres would have a right to Vote in Iriſh Parliaments, Beſides all 
Lawecs heere enacted, would ſtand in full force in Ireland,as they doe in 
the Kings Dominion of Wales, 

Though the maior part ſhould Vote a thing,yet if it be diſliked heregthey 
World Want authority to over-rule the tning ſo voted. For the reaſon 
why the minor part in all ſuffrages, ſubſcribes to the maior, ts, that blood 
- may not be ſhea, for in probability the maior part Will prevails." 

This 18a good reaſon for ſuch a contract , that the -zinor part ſhould 
{ub{cribe ; but after ſuch agreement in States, juſtice layes an obligation 
on them 1o to doe : upon his grounds, it the lefſer part in Parliament, 
though never ſo fewycan make it appeare, the greater part of the King+ 
dome are of their opinion,the 2457 part ought to ſubſcribe to the 77inor. 

Nay,if at any time the 22ator part of Ireland, joyning with the 72inor 
part of England,makes a 224707 of the whole, then the -zatoy part jn our 
- Parliament muſt ſit downe. | 

He takes no notice of the other caſe: Suppoſe the Malignant party 
{ſhould be a ator part of both Honſes, which his Majeſty ſhewes how 
yery probably it might have bin,and were there a new election, it is not 
impoſſible the Counties ſhould ſend up the greater part of ſuch men as 
. hecalls Malignant , would he think the King bound to conſent to all 
{uch alterations, asthey ſhould propoſe? 

Some ſcattering reaſons are laid down concerning the 27:/itia, which 
are but repetitionsof what I havetormerly anſwered. 

A faction is faid to have prevailed npon amaior part , by cunning, 
force,abſence,or accident, He argues thus againſt it ;1f by canning, We 
- wnſt ſuppoſe the Kings party in Parliament, has loſt all their LaW, poli- 
cie and ſubtilty.7] The reaſon why they are overborne may be this : not 
becauſe they have lefſe law , but more honeſty, which will not permit 
them to maintaine a good cauſe by jll mcanes, We all know, in how 
great ſtead thoſe Pie fraudes, holy fallhoeds, and religious untruths 
ltood the Church of Rowe ; though there were ſuch who laid downe 
better reaſons for the contrary opinions, yet truth prevailed flowly, and 
with a few anely, becauſe the minds of moſt were craftily prepofleſt 
with prejudice againlt it , begot and nouriſht by feigned Stories. The 
diſpute proceeded upon very unequall termes ; For the Remane party 
gave themſclves the liberty of taking all advantages, whereas their ad - 
verſaries were forced to betray a good cauſe out of meere ingenuitte. 
They had none of their ſide who conld lye. We ought to examine, whe- 
ther this policy worke not ( at leaſt in the beginning, tilla diſcovery of 
their falſhood is made, and the popes is undeceived ) the ſame eftects 
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in a Cjvill State ; whether there are not ſuch things,2s Fraxdes (pretens - 
ded to be) Reipyblice ſalutares, which have ſo ſtrong an influence on 
the underſtandings of many, that they can ſubmit tothe Votes of ſome, 
who have inſinuated themfelves into their affections, againlt the cleare 
reaſons of others, whom they have beene taught cauſleſly to ſuſpeR, 
How eaſle is it to deceive, by giving 1n falſe information of dangers 
from abroad ? If ſome more ſcrupulous then to be abus'd and led a- 
, way by light reports, inquire after the hand,that they may judge of the 
probability of the intelligence,according to the taith and credit of the 
Relater, they mult be ſatisfied with this, the Informer deſires his name 
{hould be concealed, Porr eviter le tiltre d' efpion, 

It cannot be by force, becauſe they have no Army viſible, ]_ 

A thing is ſaid in Laiv tobe done by force , not onely when men 24, 
Aually ſuffer, if they make uſe of their liqerty , and refule to fatisfic the 
paſſion and humor of ſome, but then alſo, when they have juſt grounds 
of feare, for this works on the mind, as ſtrongly, as the other on the 
bedy. And therefore Sexeratells us,ſtating this point of. freedome,/7»z 
& majorew,& metum excipio,quibus aahibitis eleflio perit, And (icero, 
Nec quicquam equitati tam infaſtum eff, quam convocati homines, + 
wr matt, It remainsthen,we examine, whether the names of many Gen- 
tlemen were not openly read in tumults ; whether they were not poz-, 
ted with direftions io their particular lodgings ; whether the way 
to the Houſe , were not ſo beſet with clamorous multitudes, that, 
they mult paſſe through the middelt of them , whilcſt they informe 
them what is fit to be voted ; and enquire after their names, and what 
fidethey take. The other two may be rednced to theſe. It ris no won- 
der many ſtay away , {ince they mult be abſent , even whilſt they are 
mers: 

T he Parliament requeſts of the King , that all great Officers of State, 
by Whom pxablike off aires ſhall be tranſ-atted, may be choſen by approbati- 
on, or nomination of the great ( ouncell. C ould the King conceive this 
difbenonrable for him, &>£. if all Parliaments were not taken as deadly 
enemies to Royalty ? | 

Is that the reaſon, why each man preſerves his owne rights., becauſg 
he takes all the reſt of mankinde for deadly enemies ? Can he with ho: 
nour confeſſe himſelfe unfit to mannage that truft , which the law hath 
committed to him ? .With equall reaſon. they may challenge to them- 
ſelyes the nomination of all Biſhops, Miniſters, Sherirt.'s, Juſtices, &c., 
and diſpoſe of all the prefermentsin England. 

The ſubſtance of the requeſt ſeemes to be no more but this,that it Wonld 
pheaſe the King to be adviſed by Parliaments, &c. |] 

Whatan affected miſtake is this? He is aſhamed to call it by the trve, 
Name . 
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fame,and therefore ſtiles that advice, which isproperly command, if it 
be not in his power to reje& their Councell, ſeeme it never ſo unrea- 
{ſonable. 

If the King chuſe ſuch a man Treaſurer or Keeper ont of his owwe good 
liking onely, or upon recommenaation of ſuch a Conrtier , heere he is de= 
veſted of no poWer;bnt if it be upon the recommendation of the Whole king 
dome in Parliament,\vho in all probability canindge better, and are more 
concerned,this is an emptying himſclfe of Maicſt y,and devefting himſelfe 
of poWer, ] | 

If this will content them,they ſhall have as much power,as he grants 
to his Courtiers. Counſ-Ilors are not namesof authority : they are the 
Princes eares,his eyes, (this ielation 1sneere enough) he ſees and heares 
by them : yet they mult not paſſe their bonds ; they mult belike to the 
outward ſcnſes [till,and make a bare repreſentation; the Ottice of reaſon 
is peculiar to him,to make judgment thereon ; Their information is not 
al wayes faithfull; he may conſult reaſon,and by the benefit of thatzcor- 
re& their errour., miſ-repreſenting an ol jet.as crooked , which in it 
ſelfe is ſtreight. 

If not out of duty to their King,and a juſt ſenſe of his honorzyet ont of 
loveto themſclves,and a naturall care of their own fafety, SubjeRs are 
bound in all legal waies to expreſle their aiſlike of this propoſition. Fer 
they mult expe to ſuffer all thole evils, which faRion can produce,and 
what happincſſe can be hoped for in a Kingdom divided in it {Ife? This 
were thz ready way to kindle a fire in oar own bowels, which would 
firſt breake ont in the Counties eleting, and divide the families of the 
Gentry by re concilable Hatred, For it cannot bee imagined, but that 
power will bandy againſt power,and relations againlt relations, to put 
Sons or kinſmen 1nto that road, which only leads unto preferment, Nor 
would the flames be quenched, bnt rather burn more fiercely even in the 
Houlſcs ( as being pent in anarrow roome ) to which the inſolency of 
ſome attaining Orices (to whick they arenotequall ) the ſhame and 
diſconten's of other repulted, andthe gmbition of all would adde con- 
tinuall fcH, But the greatelt milcry of ail is, were their corruptiens ne- 
ve: ſo high, we could have but fleader hopes of redreſle. Since the prevat- 
ling party(jcalens of their own honor)would ca{ily maintaiy the repu- 
tation of their choice , and perhaps 1t would be neceflary for them , to 
wink one at another, He thar cannot think it probablegthat oat of private 
ends they ſhoul1 fo far negle& juſtice and honor, let him only examine, 
whether in ſome: Parliaments molt known ottenders, and active inſtru- 
ments in the peoples miſery,by [triking in with the prevailing ſide,have 
not bin more {afe then innocency could have made them. 

There are ſeverall degrees of Perogative Royall , ſome 
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whereof have greater poWer of proteflion, and leſſe of oppreſsion, and ſuch 
T am mo$t ſludious of. ] ; 

Certainly it were to be defired, we might enjoy the benefits of power, 
and not be ſubje&to the poſible abuſe thereof. But ſince this cannot be 
fully provided for, becauſe the ſame hand, which is enabled to protect, 
may injure,the aimes of wiſelt ſtates have bin,not ſo much to take away 
the power(becauſe then they ſhould be likely to ſuffer under a weakPro- 
teRtor)as the will of oppreſsion. The moſt probable meanesto effet this, 
is, (after a certaine rule is agreed upon, and Lawes are eſtabliſhed to ac- 
* quaint a Governour, what he onght to do in performance of that truſt 
committed to him) fo to order his Intereſts, that-to advance the peoples 
eood,ſhall be for the Princes advantage. Subjects will have great reaſon 
ro promiſe to themſelves a full happineſle, from the faithfall diſcharge of 
his Regall office,to which he is ſo {trongly tyed by thoſe bonds of jultice 
and profit. This the wiſdome of our Anceſtors hath provided for in an 
high degree, and fo tempered this Government , that both King 
and people may be joyntly happy, or joyntly miſerable... The ſeverall 

goods of each forme are here united ; we have great Democtaticall - 
advantages, and yet may avoid! the evils of a popular State, as long as 
Monarchy is ” ept up in its due height , and tumultuous, inſolent maul- 
titudes are nov prote&ted from a legall tryall : We have the good of 
Ariſtocracy,Counſell of the beſt experienced (ſuch as have ſtudied nat1- 
ons, and men) nor yet are weacquainted with the diſeaſe of it, faftion 
-amonelt the Nobility. The counſell of many is profitabls, but the re- 
{elve of one, is neceffary. Since they looking npon one another as equall, 
would be very apt to quarrell ; tor wken one contradids what another 
hath adviſcd , the debate between them ſeemes to be, which is the 
Wiſer wan, Their diſcou:ſes are like fo many pleadings for honour, and 
we know, what iſſue ſuch ſuites weuld come to, when the thing in 
controveriie is fo highly valued , if there were not a Judge to dev2r- - 
mine. And this 1s the benefit of Monarchy ; which is to reſtrained by 
{ome power proper to the Houſes it cannot degenerate intoa tyranny... 
For how ſhould this enter in ? The old Lawes:-(the ſecurity of our 
Liberties) cannot be taken away till both Houſes give conſent : but 
grant an 1llegall violent Government ſheuld breake in. upon us, by 
what meanes could it be maintained ? The King can have no ſupply 
of money, without the Houſe of Commons, and without theſe finewes, 
his arme would not be ltrong enough, to hold the reines which ſhould 
governe that provoked. beaſt, the multitude, ' But he may take 1t by 
force ; He eannot do it in perſon, and it is not to be imagined , any 
conſ{iderablenumbec of his people will be ative in their owne flavery. 
Befides, what can he propoſe to himſclte? The people will give ee 
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then can be forced from them ; So he loſeth by it, and then how much 
doth he hazard againſt leſſe then nothing ? He hath leaſt reaſon to break 
the Laws wilfuly,b<canſe he enjoyes molt by them, and experience ha- 
ving ſhewed the benefit of obſerving them,and the ills of the contrary. 
He cannot but doubt,the Peeple would faile of their duty if he doe, in 
performance of truſt,and caſt of the bond of obedience, ifhe doe , that 
of ProteRtion. Theſe things duely weighed, render that malice inexcu- 
ſadle, which hath long time exerciſed the People with moſt unreaſona- 
ble teares, of lands,and liberty,and Religion being in danger ; and this, 
notwithſtanding the Kings many ſacred Proteltations to the contrary 
before God and all the world,and the whole courſe of his proceedings, 
which evidently tend to the ſecuring all, 

' Now1I think,it doth fully appeare, that the doQrine ofthat Remon- 
ſtrance, laid downe by his Majcſty by way of Recapitulation in ſeven 
Poſitions,is moſt juſtly offenſive ; being ſuch as doth threaten ruine to 
both Church and State, not permitting us, either to obey the King, or 
ſerve Godas we ought. 

I. That the Parliament hath an abſolute indiſputable power,of decla- 
ring Law, fo that all the right of the King and People, depends upon 
their pleaſure, | 

T his power muſs reſt-in them,or in the King,or in ſome inferionr ('ourt,.. 

or elſe all ſuits muſt bee endleſſe, and ut can no Where reſt more ſafely 
then in Parliament. | 

The two Houſes are not the Parliament. The Subjedt of ſuch power 
isthe intire body, which conſiſts of three eſtates. Some things are cleare, 
and evident in Law,and want no declarer, if otherwile, allthe Subjects: 
right would lye in the breaſt of the Judge. 1f the two Houſes ſhould 
vote,yonger brothers ought to inherit by the Law of England , could 
this deſtroy the right of the firlt dorne.. 

I I. That Parliaments are bound to no preſidents. Statutes are not 
binding to them, Why then ſhould Preſidents ? yet there is no obligation + 
ſtronger then the inſtice and Honovr of « Parhament. 

This is an excellent ground to jultifie their innocence againſt all the 
world, For if they can make it apjcarc they are not bound to keep any. 
law,no man can accuſe them for any. What obligation can juſtice lay 
on them,who by a ſtrange vertue of Repreſentation, are not capable ef 
doing wrong. It will become yultic:: becauſe they did it, When hee 
hath declared, what honour is, I ſhall be able ro judge of that bond :. it 
may perchance not ſtand with their honour,not to be able to prove men 
cailty,after they have once accuſed and impriſoned them. Statutes ſtand. 
in full force tothe two Houſes, as being not void , till repealed by a 
joynt conſent of all the eſtates. 
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TILT, Thatthey are Parliaments, and may judge of publike rieceſsity 
without the King,and diſpoſe of any thing. 

T hey may not deſert the King but being deſerted by the K ing, When 
the Kingdome is in diſtreſje,they may inage of that diſtreſſe, and re- 
lieve it,and are to be accounted by the vertue of repreſentation,as the 
Whole body of the ſtate. ] 

To diſcent after he hath granted; what ever can in reaſon be deſired, 
is not to deſert the Houſes. Upon pretence of diſtrefle, to take illegall 
courſes,is aS if they ſhould perſwade us we arenot in health, and there- 
fore they mult breake our headsto forward our recovery. They repre- 
ſent the People, to ſome purpele , not the King to any , and therefore 
are but a part of the (tate. 

I I II. That no member of Parliament ought to be troubled for Trea- 
fon, &c. without leave. 

T his is intented of ſuſpitions onely,and When leave can ſeaſonably bee 
had,and When c ompetent accuſers appear not in the impeachment, 

If by ſufpitions be meant onely a bare not confiding in, this injuſtice 
eannot be {ufficient ground. But upon Articles drawne , and proofes in 
readineſſe, which it is not fit to produce, while the accuſed parties are 
at liberty,they may de meddlegavith. For deſignes of this nature may 
brooke no delay; becauſe it might prove dangerous to the Kings fafety, 
er atlealt afford them liberty to eſcape, If the Houſes being adjourned 
were not.ableto give conſent;or upon too much confidence, ſhould not 
be willing, hath not: the Law provided incuch a caſe for tryall of Trea- 
ſon 2 

V. That the Soveraigne power reſides in both Houſes of Parliament, 

the King having no Negative voyce. 

T his poWer 8s not claimed as ordinary; nor to any purpoſe; vut to ſave 
the K ingdome from ruine,and incaſe, Where the K 3g ts ledrced, as 
that he prefers dangerous men,and proſecntes hi; loyall Subicts, 

Not as ordinary,that is,they wilhonly be Kings as long as they pleaſe, 
and when they are weary of Reigning, the Kingdom: thall be out of 
danger , and then it {hall be his turne to command againe. To ſave it 
from ruine; the Law hath better provided for the Peoples fafety , by 
prohibiting all illegall executions of power,grounded upon what ſpect- 
ous pretences ſoever, And in caſe Where the King is ſeduced;that is, when 
he is not {o wiſe as he ſhould be, becauſe he does not think as they do, 
and refuſes to ſatisfie the Humours and Intereſts of fome. ed prefers 
(this ſeems to bee the true cauſe of all ; preferments do not goc the 
right way) Dangerons men, thatis, ſuchas deſire he ſhould Governe 
according to the knowne Lawes of the Land. eAvnd proſecutes his 
Loyall Subje&s ; that-1s, 1s driven from Loydon to Torke, where 


ke long time patiently expeed the Undeceiving of his People: 

V.I. That leavying Forces againſt the perſonall commands of the 
King (though accompanied with His Preſence) is notleavying war 
againlt the King : but war againſt his Authority, though not Pc:ſon, 
is war againſt the King. 

If this were not ſo , the Parliament ſeeing a ſeduced King ruining 
himſelfe, and the.Kingdome, could not ſave both, but mu$t ſland 
and looke on. | 

It is againſt common ſenſe, to fancy a King ruining himſelfe and 
Kingdome; He can neither bewilling,ner able ; upon a mad ſuppoſall, 
mad conſequences will follow. 

VII. That according to ſome Parliaments,they may depoſe Kings. 

©: Ti 9 Fo any King Was depoſed by a free Parliament fairely 

eleFed, 

This 1s moſt "4 but takes-not off thoſe words upon which this 

Propoſition is grounded, | 

Theſe might well have been omitted , .as being more fully handled 
inthe Booke. But leaſt he ſhould complaine any thing was paſt over, 
I choſe by a ſhort review to be his Remembrancer, The Propoſitions 
collected ont of his Majeſties Declarations,are but the briefe of his Ob- 
ſervations, to all which I have already ſpoken, : 


To conclude, if the People hearken to reaſon, they muſt needs 
thinke , His Majcſty will be more ready to prevent all reall danger, 
"then any Subjet whatſoever, becauſe He ts ſure to beare the greateſt 
ſhare in the loſſe.It alwaies was the Maſter-polfty amongſt the wileſt 
Legiſlators to grant to them the greateſt power of Government , to 
whom the preſervation of the preſent State would be moſt beneficiall ; 
becauſe their private Intereſts were the ſame with the publike , from 
which if they {werv'd by errour or miſ-informatzon , their @wne dif- 
advantage did ſoon appeare, 


Si: FINIS. 
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